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J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Tllustrations, 
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LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS 


BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Uniform post 8vo Volumes, cloth, 6s. each. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 
The following is a Complete List of the Volumes :— 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. ADVENTURES in THULE. 

With a Portrait of the | ad 
Author. LANDE. 
THE STRANGE ADVEN- Jopira SHAKESPEARE 
TURES of a PHAETON. | =e WISE WOMEN of 
ESS of THULE. | 




















A PRINC 
IN SILK A WHITE HEATHER. 
Y. SABINA Z 
VIO. THE STRANGE ADVEN- 
THREE FEATHERS. TURES of a HOUSEBOAT. 
The MAID of KILLEENA. | IN F. 
Ma ID of DAR THE PENANCE of JOHN 
GREEN PASTURES and LOG 
PICCADILLY. NEW PRINCE FOR- 
LADY SILVERDALE’S| TUNATUS. 
SWEETAHEART. DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA 
WHITE WINGS. STAND FAST, CRAIG 
SUNRISE. ROYSTON ! 
The BEAUTIFUL WRETCH ! 
By the same Author. Uniform post 8vo Volumes, cloth, 
6s, only. 


THE MAGIC INK. | THE HANDSOME HUMES 
WOLFENBERG. HIGHLAND COUSINS. 

STORIES sy W. CLARK RUSSELL 
New Issue in uniform 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, — a- 


Crown each ; or in half-roxburgh, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each 
The WRECK ofthe “GROS- , THE LADY MAUD. 

VENOR.” With Photo-| MY WATCH BELOW. 

gravure Portrait of the| JOHN fae ote. 


Author, from a Painting “ 
showing Clark Russell at ety COURTSHIP. 





the age of seventeen, when | A STKANGE VOYAGE. 
Py Se earnest service. ASAT AR SOWESTEEART 
4N FREE i ‘01 it. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. BETWIXTthe FORELANDS 
A SEA QUEEN. MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


NOVELS BY R. D. BLACKMORE 


New Uniform Edition, crown 8vo Volumes, bound in 
cloth, Half-a-Crown each. 

LORNA DOONE. 39th) CLARA YAveman: 
Edition. With Photo- CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
gravure ‘Portrait of the TOMMY UPMORE. 
Author, specially prepared CHRISTOWELL. 
for this New Issue. Also ALICE LORRAINE. 
Illustrated Edition for Pre- MARY ANERLEY. 
sentation, gilt edges, 7s. 6d; E® " 
and Edition de Luxe, 2ls. KIT 


ROSS. 1 s RING HAVEN (Al 
68. y P q so 
GRADOCK I "NOWELL. ” Illustrated Edition, 7s. 6d. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, Cloth, Half-a-Crown each. 
BY DR. O. W. HOLMES. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. | OVER the TEA CUPS. 
OUR HUNDRED DAYS in EUROPE. 


BY SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 
SARAH: a Survival. | LYDIA. 


a JOSEPH HATTON. 
THREE RECRUITS, and the Girls They Left Behind Them. 
THE OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. 


BY HESKETH BELL, C.B. 
- ___A WITCA’S LEGACY. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


JANUARY NUMBER, containing among other 
attractive features :— 

MRS. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH’S Article on ‘‘ The 
Salvation Army Work in the Slums.”’ 

THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George MeReprre. 

THE GOING of the WHITE SWAN. A Story by 

GinBert Parker, superbly Illustrated by Albert Lynch. 

A TUSCAN SHRINE. By Eprrn Waasgtoy. Illustrated. 

SOME FIRST THINGS in POLITICS. By Noan Brooks. 
On American Party History. With unique Portraits. 

SAWNEY’S DEER-LICK. A Story by Cuances D. Lanier. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 

THE FIRST of a SERIES of WOOD-ENGRAVING 
FRONTISPIECES. By Henry Wotr, with a short 
Sketch of the Engraver. 

THE INCOME. By Rozert Grant. With Illustrations by 
C. D. Gibson, being the first of a Series on “‘ The Art of 
Living.” 

THE MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS of the JAPANESE. 

Py Prof. Gzoncs T. Lapp. 











London : Saurcon Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.0. 
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LITERATURE. 


Studies in Prose and Poetry. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. SwinsurNe’s rew volume of essays is 
as typical of him as any of the previous 
prose volumes of criticism which have pro- 
ceeded from his pen. It has the same 
breadth of sympathy and appreciation— 
within certain limits—the same moments of 
piercing insight, the same power of occasion- 
ally putting into one trenchant phrase the 
essence of a book or a poem ; but, unhappily, 
it has also the old defects both of literary 
style and of violence and extravagance in 
judgment, The praise and blame are almost 
always in the superlative degree. The good 
are all very very good, and the bad are all 
horrid. They do not approach each other 
by gradations. They are thrust into two 
classes, one of them to be overwhelmed by 
obloquy, the other to be praised so ex- 
travagantly that we lose sight of any 
dividing line between the lesser and the 
greater masterpiece, while the nicer points of 
criticism tend to disappear altogether in 
tempestuous eulogy or scorn. Mr. Swin- 
burne, in fact, has not the temperament of 
the critic in the sense that Matthew Arnold 
had. There is not the same coolness of 
judgment or the same balance of expression. 
He divides the world of literature broadly 
into the sheep and the goats; and when he 
is not hurling anathemas at the goats, 
singly and collectively, he is respectfully 
patting the sheep. The warmth of his 
appreciation, it is true, is sometimes in- 
fectious; and the weight of his invective, 
when it is directed against work which we 
agree with hiin in detesting, is grateful and 
comforting ; but even in the moments of 
our most cordial agreement we cannot help 
asking ourselves whether this is criticism. 
In a vast number of cases, in fact, it is not. 
Mr. Swinburne is a poet, not a critic. He 
has the vehemence of sympathy, the violence 
of repulsion, which belong to the poetic 
temperament. He has not the sobriety, 
either of style or judgment, which makes 
criticism weighty. Perhaps that is why, 


during the thirty years of his career. There 
are phrases and turns of expression in these 
Studies which irresistibly recall that first 
essay of the author’s in literary criticism, 
or, at least, literary polemic, Notes on 
Poems and Reviews. All students of con- 
temporary literature will remember this 
pamphlet, which appeared in 1866, at the 
time when a Homeric struggle was raging 
over the body of Poems and Ballads (first 
series). Mr. Swinburne’s contribution to 
that struggle was this ‘“‘reply” to his 
critics. In it the curious will find as it 
were the archetype of Mr. Swinburne’s 
criticism. The style is the same—loaded 
with ornament, antithesis, epithet. The 
spirit is the same. Here are all the 
familiar excesses of diction, the tempest of 
praise, the torrent of imprecation, the piling 
of Pelion on Ossa, whether in the way of 
applause or disapproval, The very play- 
fulness which for a moment may peep out 
has in it a concentrated scorn more deep 
than curses. And in both we find the same 
moments of illumination and insight; the 
same caustic touches, which, by their truth 
and lucidity, lighten up a whole page of 
somewhat turgid encomium or execration. 
Most, if not all, of the essays in this 
volume have already appeared in various 
periodicals, many so recently as to be still 
remembered by even the most casual reader 
of Mr. Swinburne’s work. Even when 
they appeared one by one and at consider- 
able intervals, these defects of his style were 
noticeable ; but it is when they are collected 
into a volume like the present that their 
disadvantages are most conspicuous. Mr. 
Swinburne’s prose is like one of Mr. 
Beardsley’s pictures, without any half tones 
or degrees of light and shade, masses of 
dead black side by side with spaces of pure 
white. We are blown from one to the 
other by the tempests of the author’s 
sympathies, with no intermediate twilights 
to soften the contrast. Let us take one or 
two examples. Here is one on page 89: 


‘«*Do you suppose it is as easy to write a song 
as to write an epic?’ said Béranger to Lucien 
Bonaparte. Nor would it be as easy for a most 
magnanimous mouse of a Calibanic poeticule to 
write a ballad, a roundel, or a virelai, after the 
noble fashion of Chaucer, as to gabble at any 
length like a thing most brutish in the blank 
and blatant jargon of epic or idyllic stulti- 
loquence.” 


One quite agrees with Mr. Swinburne 
that the crowd of inferior verse writers, who 
fail so drearily in the art of writing epic or 
idyllic verse, would fail at least as signally 
if the time devoted to their twelve books of 
blank verse were given to the composition 
of a dozen roundels or villanelles. But the 





when we read his prose, we are led in- 
stinctively to study it rather in the light it 
throws upon the writer than in the light 
it throws upon his subject. When we read 


statement loses rather than gains in force 
by calling the writers ‘‘ magnanimous mice 
of Calibanic poeticules,” and their works 
“the blank and blatant jargon,” &c. 





these essays on Victor Hugo we feel all the 
while that we are learning more of Mr. 
Swinburne than of Hugo. We are tracing 
the writer’s moods, studying the bent of 
his sympathies, and making deductions 
therefrom, which shall help us in appreciat- 


Again, on page 90 we find : 


‘‘ Sixth on the list of selected poems is a copy 
of verses attributed to Shakspere—of all men on 
earth !—by the infamous pirate, liar and thief 
who published a worthless little volume of 
stolen and mutilated poetry, patched up and 








ing and interpreting Mr. Swinburne’s own 


padded out with dirty and dreary doggrel, 


This is the lan , not of criticism, but of 
Billingsgate ; and, however just the author’s 
view may be, diminishes rather than in- 
creases the weight of his opinion by the 
intemperate violence of its expression. The 
truth is that Mr. Swinburne, in the vehem- 
ence of his eo misuses language 
shockingly, and by his free employment of 
invective in comparatively trivial matters, 
leaves himself really no adequate words to 
employ when he wishes;to speak of things of 
higher importance. To speak of a telegraph 
post as an ‘‘incomparably disgusting 
object” is absurd, even when the post is 
unfortunately mee from an artistic point 
of view. A telegraph post is not “ disgust- 
ing” if language is to have any precision 
at all, and it is not ‘‘incomparably” any- 
thing. Both epithet and adverb might be 
reserved for a Psa occasion and a larger 
theme. But thi piling up of epithet alike 
for — of eulogy and of contempt is 
the besetting sin of Mr. Swinburne’s prose, 
and it is the same lack of restraint and 
moderation which makes him double all his 
adjectives, and heap up antitheses till his 
sentences become turgid and unwieldy. In 
fact, it is scarcely too much to say that if 
every second adjective in this volume were 
excised the style would gain in force. Let 
us take a sentence—almost any one will do 
—and examine it in this fashion. 


‘Tf the accusation of monotony or the charge 
of repetition brought against the greatest of 
lyric poets by the lazy malignity of envious 
dulness is as false and fatuous as it is common 
and easy, the same charge or accusation when 
brought against the most careful and con- 
scientious of their commentators and exponents 
is inevitably more difficult to meet and to 
refute.” 

This really means that if the charge of 
monotony brought by envious dullards 
(according to Mr. Swinburne) against Victor 
Hugo is as false as it is easy, the same 
charge against his conscientious commen- 
tators is more difficult to refute. But why 
‘‘accusation or charge,” ‘false and fatuous,” 
‘‘common and easy,” ‘‘ charge or accusa- 
tion,” ‘ careful and conscientious,” ‘‘ com- 
mentators and exponents,” ‘meet and 
refute.” It is not as if Mr. Swinburne 





used language with such exactitude that 
every one of these words had its special force 
in the above sentence. On the contrary, 
they are all used vaguely and indefinitely. 
They obscure, instead of illustrating, the 
author’s meaning. And it is curious to 
note that this defect of style is not present, 
or at least not conspicuously present, in his 
French prose. One of the essays included 
in this volume, that on ‘“‘ The Cenci,” is 
written in French of admirable lucidity, 
and with a restraint which the English 
essays so frequently lack. We all know 
that Mr. Swinburne is one of those men 
who seem born masters of more languages 
than many men learn in a lifetime, that 
he can write Greek, Latin, and French 
verse with equal facility and success; but 
that his French prose should be actually 
better than his English is certainly 
remarkable. 

But it may perhaps be urged that this 
ungrateful part of the reviewer’s task, the 








verse, and the changes which his attitude 
towards life would seem to have undergone 


under the senseless and preposterous title of 
The Passionate Pilgrim.” 


pointing out of a radical defect of a poet’s 
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rose style, is unnecessary. Mr. Swinburne 

oes not claim to be a stylist: what has to 
be considered is his judgment on literary 
questions, not the language in which it is 
conveyed. But unhappily his style and his 
judgment are so far one that both are 
marred by the same defect. There are, 
however, passages which are exceptions to 
this. The first essay of all, that on Sir 
Walter Scott’s Journal, is, on the whole, 
very happy ia its appreciation of a noble 
character. ‘Thank heaven,” said some- 
body once, “we know nothing about 
Shakespere.” ‘‘ Thank heaven,” says Mr. 
Swinburne, “‘we know all about Scott. 
But this knowledge brings him so near to 
us that we feel it almost as difficult as his 
nearest friends must evidently have felt it 
to express the impression or translate the 
emotion it produces.” 

The “ Recollections of Professor Jowett” 
(whieh appeared only a short time ago in 
one of the monthlies) is a less satisfactory 
piece of work. Indeed, there are passages 
in it which might well have been moderated, 
if not altogether excised ; but it contains 
one acute criticism of the man which is too 
happily expressed to be readily forgotten. 


‘*No man, I suppose, can enjoy the dignity 
and exercise the authority of a ‘master’ over 
boys at school or youths at college, without 
catching some occasional infection of autocratic 
infirmity ; without contracting some dictatorial 
or domineering habit of mind or tone of 
manner which affects his natural bearing and 
impairs his natural influence. Even of the 
excellent husband of Jeannie Deans it is 
recorded that ‘the man was mortal, and had 
been a schoolmaster.’ ” 


The remark is admirably felicitous. Of 
Herrick, Mr. Swinburne writes with enthu- 
siasm, but he admits “‘ his general monotony 
of matter and of manner” as damaging to 
his fame. Two essays, on Webster and on 
Beaumont and Fletcher—of whom Mr. 
Swinburne writes with an appreciation 
which certainly does not err on the side of 
defect—are followed by one on “Social 
Verse,” which displays the range of his 
knowledge of poetry to great advantage, 
while it also gives him an opportunity for 
onslaughts upon ©. 8. Calverley—“ a jester, 
graduate or undergraduate, fit enough to 
hop, skip, and tumble before university 
audiences,” and upon “a bad poet named 
Clough, whom his friends found it useless 
to puff,” which some of his readers will 
not agree with. The essay on Wilkie 
Collins is one of the best in the book; 
while that in which he rends Walt Whit- 
man, though at times somewhat ferocious 
in tone, is really not unjust. Those who 
have read the earlier essays will instinc- 
tively make allowances for the exaggeration 
of its style. Here is his summing up of the 
qualities of Whitman : 

‘‘A just enthusiasm, a genuine passion of 
patriotic and imaginative sympathy, a sincere 
though limited and distorted love of nature, an 
eager and earnest faith in freedom and in loyalty 
—in the loyalty that can only be born of 
liberty ; a really manful and a nobly rational 
tone of mind with regard to the crowning 
questions of duty and of death: these excellent 
qualities of emotion and reflection find, here 
and there, a not inadequate expression in a 
style of rhetoric not always flatulent or in- 





harmonious. Originality of matter or of 
manner, of structure or of thought, it would 
be equally difficult for any reader not endowed 
with a quite exceptional gift of ignorance or of 
hebetude to discover in any part of Mr. Whit- 
man’s political or ethical or physical or pro- 
verbial philosophy. . . . In other words, he 
generally means well, having a good stock on 
hand of honest emotion; he sometimes sees 
well, having a natural sensibility to such espects 
of nature as appeal to an eye rather quick than 
penetrating; he seldom writes well, being 
cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in, to the 
limits of a thoroughly unnatural, imitative, 
histrionic, and affected style.” 


The general verdict is severe but just: 
that Whitman, with a little more sense and 
a good deal more cultivation, might have 
made a noticeable orator, while no amount 
of self-culture could ever have made him a 
poet. Theshort skit on the Bacon-Shakspere 
controversy, ‘‘ Tennyson or Darwin?” is 
not particularly amusing. Mr. Swinburne’s 
hand is always a little heavy when he is 
playful. 

The last half of the book is devoted to a 
series of essays on the posthumous works of 
Victor Hugo. With Mr. Swinburne’s adoring 
worship for the great Romanticist we are 
all familiar. It permeates all his work and 
has left a lasting mark on his verse. But 
captious people may question whether, 
even with a man so undeniably great as 
Hugo, adoring worship is an attitude 
altogether compatible with sound criticism. 
But these studies are none the less in- 
teresting that they throw more light, per- 
haps, on Mr. Swinburne than they do upon 
the great French poet. There are delicious 
gleams of personal political feeling in them 
which, while they do not go far to illustrate 
Hugo, help us sensibly in forming our 
conception of Hugo’s English disciple : 


“The blindest and spitefullest childishness of 
poor old Citizen Chauvin is respectable com- 
pared to the grovelling abjection of Anglo- 
Saxon Anglophobia,” &c. 


But they contain, none the less, some acute 
pieces of criticism : 


‘‘The materialism of Dante’s invention, how- 
ever quaint and even gross it may seem to 
modern thinkers, is utterly at one with itself 
throughout: the materialism of Hugo’s is so 
self-contradictory, so inconsistent in its accu- 
mulation of incompatible impossibities, that we 
cannot even imagine a momentary and fantas- 
tical acceptance of it. . . .” 

This is written of ‘‘ La Fin de Satan.” In 
the course of these Studies he has contrived 
to give us, by a clever selection of examples, 
an insight into Hugo’s thought in its most 
varied phases. And for this alone, quite 
apart from their critical estimate of the poet, 
they provide interesting reading. Take, for 
instance, the following note of Hugo’s on 
a conversation he had had with a young 
murderer under sentence of death : 


‘‘Everything fades away in sight of death 
except affectation. Good- nature vanishes, 
malevolence departs, the kindly man becomes 
bitter, the rough man becomes gentle, the 
affected man remains affected. Strange that 
death should touch you and not make you 
simple!” 

The thought is new, almost audacious, but 
full of insight. And then the delicious 
epigram on the poplar, ‘“‘ Le peuplier est, 








—_ 


comme l’alexandrin, unedes formes classiques 
de Vennui.” It is not just, at least to 
English eyes, but it embodies a mood so 
admirably. And the extraordinary concen- 
tration of pessimism in this : 

‘* Homme, mon frére, nous sommes 


Deux hommes, 
Et, pleins de venins, 
Deux nains. 
** Ton désir secret concerte 
Ma perte, 
Et mon noir souhait 
Te hait ; 


** Oar ce globe ou la mer tremble 
Nous semble, 
Pour notre appétit 
Petit. 


** Nous manquons, sur sa surface, 
De place 


Pour mene néant 
Géant. 

Altogether “interesting” is perhaps the 
word that best describes Mr. Swinburne’s 
new volume of prose. Its criticism is 
not always just, and its style is generally 
intemperate ; but it is valuable as throwing 
an additional light upon the temperament of 
a man who has influenced the educated 
thought of the latter half of this century 
more deeply than any contemporary poet. 

Sr. Jonn E. C. Hanxry. 


Napoleon and the Fair Sex. Translated from 
the French of Frédéric Masson. (Heine- 
mann.) 


I am far from saying that this book is 
worthless, for every part of the life of 
Napoleon, and everything that throws light 
on his character, is of value to the student 
of history ; and if it is true that this extra- 
ordinary man, like Louis XIV. and William 
IIL., did not permit female favourites to 
direct his conduct, it is also true that his 
wonderful fortunes were powerfully affected 
and even shaped by women. How would 
it have been, for example, in the world’s 
destinies had Josephine borne Napoleon a 
son, and had he not, in marrying Mario 
Louise, trodden on flowers that concealed 
the abyss of ruin? His relations, therefore, 
with women deserve attention ; and, besides, 
they illustrate parts of his nature to be 
kept in light in a survey of it—the passionate 
ardour of his Southern blood, his lavish 
generosity, and the innate kindliness of a 
disposition of intense human sympathies. 
This work, accordingly, Napoleon and the 
Fair Sexc—I adopt the title of the English 
translation—is not without a certain kind 
of use. M. Masson certainly has proved 
himself to be an indefatigable and far- 
reaching explorer. Yet his studies have 
added little to what was already known; 
and, as the world has long been acquainted 
with the fact that, in an age of scandalous 
sexual licence, Napoleon was not a model 
of conjugal virtue, it is questionable taste, 
and not much to the parpeee, to disclose 
what the French call “‘ the mysteries of the 
alcove,” to parade the details of his fugitive 
amours, and to dwell on the lives of his ob- 
scure mistresses. I am not surprised that M. 
Masson has given offence to members of the 
Bonaparte family, and to adherents of the 
Bonaparte following; and all that he tells us 
in these pages about his own political views, 
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his separation from the men who still uphold 
the standard of the twice fallen Empire, and 
his own special and devoted cult of Napo- 
leon, is rather out of place and of little 
interest. The book, nevertheless, is learned 
and rich in details; and it contains a few 
particulars I have not met before. I have 
noticed only two rather absurd mistakes. 
It was the Orient, not the Ocean (p. 75), that 
carried 4-4 to Egypt ; onl the uncle 
of Marie Louise ref to (p. 272) was 
the ‘‘ Duke of Wiirtzburg,” not the ‘Grand 
Duke of Wiirtemburg.” Mme.* * * * 
too, need not have been veiled in asterisks ; 
the lady, it is well known, was Mme. 
Duchatel. 

Napoleon’s interview, at the age of 
eighteen, with a frail nymph of the Palais 
Royal is some evidence that, even when a 
boy, he avoided the sin of great cities, 
repeatedly condemned in his mature writings. 
I am not sure that he did not feel something 
like a real attachment at Valence, differin 
from the flirtations M. Masson speaks of. 
This is specially recorded in Lanfrey’s 
History, and its object is said to have been 
a fine lady of rank. His attentions to 
Eugénie Clary are well known. His heart 
certainly was not touched ; but Bernadotte 
owed his undeserved honours to this 
passing fancy of Napoleon’s youth; and 
had Eugénie not become Bernadotte’s 
wife, the fortunes of the Empire might 
have been different. The spectacle of the 
beauties of Paris, radiant in the Carnival 
of Thermidor, had a marked influence on 
the ardent nature of a young man who had 
seen nothing of the kind before. Josephine 
Beauharnais was Napoleon’s first great 
passion. His devotion to this weak and 
shallow-hearted woman was passionate and 
intense for years, but all this is sufficiently 
known; here M. Masson tells us nothing 
new. It is unnecessary, too, to dwell on 
the misconduct of Josephine. Soon after 
her marriage she proved faithless; her 
levity and prodigality had been long 
notorious, and, at this time, she did not 
care for her husband at heart. The re- 
markable kindliness and good feeling shown 
by Napoleon in forgiving his wife, at the 
intercession of Eugéne and Hortense, brings 
out a side of his character that deserves 
notice; but the relations of the pair were 
thenceforward changed. Napoleon, indeed, 
showed no outward sign that his devotion 
to Josephine had lessened. She rose with 
him to the imperial throne ; his hand placed 
an imperial crown on her head; she was 
constantly at his side in his imperial 
progresses. He was bound to her, too, by 
memories of the past; he perceived her 
value in a and the pomp of 
his court; he thought of her as a fond 
companion and a friend. But respect and 
genuine love were gone; Napoleon was dis- 
enchanted and undeceived; and though 
certainly he would not have put her away 
—faded as her beauty was and her fair 
fame blemished—had she become the mother 
of an heir to the Empire, he no longer 
cherished her as a true wife. Josephine, 
on the other hand, became jealous and 
captious: she made scenes that did her 
little credit ; her extravagance and frivolous 
tastes grew worse; and if, as seems probable, 
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she felt, in these years, a devotion for 
Napoleon she never felt before—self-interest, 
however, here largely concurred—she was 
occasionally fretful, capricious, annoying, 

vish—a disagreeable woman in short, an 
unfit helpmeet for a Caesar, who, whatever 
his faults, had been one of the kindest of 
lords. 

M. Masson sets forth these facts correctly ; 
but he does not place them enough in relief : 
they reasonably account for a great deal 
that followed. Napoleon at this time was 
in the vigour of life; he was tied to an 
elderly woman he hardly loved ; he had half 
the beauties of Europe at his feet; and the 
age was one of almost unbridled license. 

e gradually became an _ unfaithful 
husband ; had a number of mistresses, some 
in high places; and, in short, conduc 
himself in relations of this kind like most 
of the crowned heads of the day. Yet he 
never sank into the stye of vice; these 
passing Sirens had no effect on his mind; 
not one had a shadow of influence with 
him; with the exception, perhaps, of Marie 
Walewska, not one seems to have touched 
his heart. His generosity, too, to these 
frail creatures, even his care for their 
reputation, was very striking ; and he never 
flaunted his misdoings in the open day— 
very different in this from that crapulous 
being called the First Gentleman of Europe 
in those times. And if he was not true to a 
rather unpleasant wife, he long scouted the 
idea of a divorce, pressed on him by nearly 
his whole family, and by politicians not 
wholly swayed by flattery. An accident, 
perhaps, gave this idea ripeness. He had 
not hitherto become a father—a fine lady, 
indeed, had wittily remarked, ‘“‘ On ne peut 

as étre grand homme en toutes choses”’ ; 

e possibly doubted if he should have off- 
spring. But a scarcely known mistress bore 
him a son—the “little Léon”—named in 
his will; Marie Walewska repeated the gift 
afterwards; and his thoughts unquestion- 
ably then turned to a second marriage. 
Yet—as M. Masson, who tells the tale of 
Marie Walewska extremely well, has pointed 
out accurately—Napoleon fought against a 
resolve which policy may have chiefly in- 
spired: he often yielded to the plead- 
ings of Joséphine and of the step-children 
he fondly loved; he rebuked Fouché and 
others for suggestions on this head. It is 
unnecessary to refer to the considerate kind- 
ness he showed when the divorce was 
arranged, to the lavish munificence with 
which Josephine was treated, to the — 
with which she was always surrounded. 
It may justly be urged that necessity 
of state required the annulment of this 
marriage, if it ever did. The pleas advanced 
for Henry VIII. apply to Napoleon with 
tenfold force ; and it is truly ridiculous to 
observe how, in this matter, a certain class 
of writers have described the conduct of 
Napoleon as that of a brutal adulterer. 
These scribblers strain at the gnat and 
swallow the camel in this, as in many 
other instances: they forget that the head 
of the Imperial Hapsburgs sng his sanction 
to this act of Napoleon; they approve of 
the ings against Queen Caroline. 

This volume contains rather a good 
account of the early life of Marie Louise. 


She had nothing of Maria Theresa in 
her, and could never have been a great 
woman; but she had amiable, even 
attractive qualities, if her nature was 
essentially weak and insipid. She was 
brought up in the worst possible way, under 
a system of monastic seclusion, and of that 
overstrained prudery which has so often 
done fatal mischief to female character, by 
tickling the imagination and making the 
mind unhealthy. Napoleon’s conduct to 
her is sufficiently known. He encom- 
passed her with extravagant pomp ; he was 
aoe to see her the queen of the continent ; 

e entrusted her with the highest charges 
of the state ; he was prodigal of all kinds of 
attentions to her. But he did not really 
love her, we may be assured, in the sense 


ted | of his first love of Josephine. His letters to 


her are without depth or passion; he con- 
siders her rather as the mother of his son, 
and the _ of his imperial greatness, 
than as the object of an attachment spring- 
ing from the heart. And this, doubtless, and 
other reasons explain why he was often un- 
faithful to her, why especially he still clung 
to Marie Walewska. Unquestionably, too, 
in Marie Louise’s presence he felt something 
of the awkwardness of the parvenu. She 
made him feel she was born in the purple, 
and that he had begun life as an obscure 
Corsican. There was never between them 
that chord of sympathy which is formed 
by similarity of rank and tastes. So far, 
however, as in her lay, so far as a shallow 
nature knows what love is, Marie Louise 
loved Napoleon for a time, though in after 
years she disavowed the sentiment. She was 
sent to him as a kind of imperial captive; 
she regarded her coming fate with aversion 
and terror; she thought of her future 
lord as the enemy of her house, as a half 
barbarian and relentless conqueror. But 
she was fascinated by the charm Napoleon 
inspired ; she was grateful for his splendid 
munificence; she was proud of the extra- 
ordinary position she owed to him ; she was 
touched, attracted, and became even fond. 
The true devotion of the heart was, never- 
theless, wanting; in her being, indeed, it 
hardly existed. 

I cannot agree with M. Masson that 
monarchic Europe conspired to make up the 
marriage of Napoleon and Marie Louise 
with a view to compass his ruin afterwards. 
Nor is it the fact that Marie Louise was 
false to the Emperor in the — of 
1814. She carried out his behests as Regent; 
she really sympathised with his short-lived 
triumphs; she may have felt, as she said, 
that she had become a Frenchwoman. M. 
Masson tells a story that would lead us to 
believe that she informed the Allies of 
Napoleon’s military plans; but he gives no 
kind of authority for this, and it is con- 
tradicted by all the known evidence. The 
story of the ill-fated woman when the 
catastrophe came is described in this volume, 
but the account of Ménéval is more ample 
and accurate. That account is a most 
striking example how weakness of character 
may become wickedness. Marie Louise 
when she —— —— sincerely oo 
to rejoin Napoleon, perhaps even to share 
with’ him the bread of exile, But she 





lent an ear to detestable gossip about 
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infidelities laid to his charge—sins which, 
on an occasion like this, a true woman 
would have ignored—and her petty nature 
could not forgive the slight; ‘“‘she cried 
etulantly, and with a show of pride.” 
Then came the abominable intrigues of 
Metternich, the pleadings of self-interest, 
the commands of the Allies, and, finally, 
the adulterous love of Neipperg. Marie 
Louise threw off Napoleon and fell, a false- 
hearted and degraded being; but, let us 
add, the unfortunate victim of one of the 
most revolting plots which history records. 
How Napoleon acted to her has been often 
told. He possibly did not know the whole 
truth; but he made allowances that few 
men would have made. He would not 
listen to evil reports, whether from regard 
to his son’s fortunes, or from the intense 
pride which was part of his nature, or 
simply from a wish to keep up appearances ; 
and he spoke tenderly of his wife in his 
will. It may be said of this extraordinary 
man that he was ill-fated in his relations 
with women. Had Josephine or Marie 
Louise possessed greatness or strength of 
character, Napoleon’s career might have 
been different: he might never have been 
an unfaithful husband; his private life 
might have had no stain of vice. But 
when all the circumstances are fairly 
weighed, his conduct to women was very 
different from that which has _ been 
described by calumny; and no woman, be 
it said to his honour, diverted him from his 
duties as head of the state. 
Wittram O’Connor Morris, 








Romantic Literature of that Country. OCom- 
oe Esthonian and German Sources 
y W. F. Kirby. In2 vols. (Nimmo.) 


Tur Kalevala has now for some time enjoyed 
a kind of citizenship among us. Before the 
— of the English translation by 

r. Crawford, we had the German version 
of Schiefner and the French of Léouzon Le 
Duc. It was only in the nature of things, 
especially if we consider the universal en- 
thusiasm for folk-lore, that the Kalevipoeg, 
the national epic of the Esthonians, should 
also be presented in an English translation. 

The circumstances under which the Kale- 
vala was first brought to the notice of the 
literary world by Elias Linnrot in 1835 
were perhaps not without suspicion. In 
the first place, it seemed strange that a 
ae more or less in a rude state should 

e able to show a completely finished epic 
divided into books, just as the Zemora of 
Macpherson had its duans. The present 
century has seen many literary mystifica- 
tions, from the poems of Clotilde de Surville 
to the Veda Slovena of Verkovich. Testi- 
mony, however, has been borne to the 
authenticity of at least a great part of the 
Kalevala, although Linnrot was in the same 
happy position as Macpherson: that is to 
say, he was not obliged to produce any 
MS. original of what he published. He 
could assert, as the Scotchman did, that 
his cantos were taken down from oral 
recitation. In the same way Surtees pro- 
duced his “ Bartram’s dirge,” and Allan 
Qunningham palmed off upon Cromek his 
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fragments of Nithsdale and Galloway songs. 
But, as we have already said, the Kalevala 
cannot be considered spurious, since it has 
been accepted by so many scholars familiar 
with Finnish literature. It seems, how- 
ever, generally acknowledged that there has 
been a certain amount of what we migh: 
call adjustment or dove-tailing, so as to 
form a complete epic. Outsiders would like 
to know how far this has gone on. Of 
course many persons who believe in the 
authenticity, more or less, of ‘‘ Ossian ” are 
willing to admit that the so-called poems 
were much tampered with by their supposed 
translator. So little attention was paid to 
the Finnish language and literature, until 
the country passed into the power of the 
Russians in 1809, that we can easily con- 
ceive the existence of a quantity of ballad 
poetry, which the cultured classes ignored. 
We are aware it has been denied that 
the Swedes depressed the national language, 
but we are unable to see the grounds for 
such a denial. Whatever may have been 
the motive of the Russians—and they were 
probably not sorry to weaken the Swedish 
element in the country—under their rule 
the Finnish language began to raise its 
head. Professors were even allowed to 
lecture in Finnish ; and finally the Kalevala 
made its appearance, a finished epic which 
started full-grown like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter. 

But to return to our immediate subject. 
The Esthonians, an interesting branch of 
the great Ugro-Finnish family, whose area 


has been so accurately marked out in the | 


Comparative Lexicon of Budenz, could 
hardly boast of any literature at all. Their 
language had been a tongue of peasants. 
The condition of these peasants under their 
German masters, who were feudatory to 
Poland, was indeed miserable, An old tra- 
veller, who published an interesting account 
of his journey in the Baltic Provinces in 1701, 
speaking of the nobility among them, says, 
“they have absolutum imperium, with the 
power of life and death over their subjects 
or peasants”; and further on he adds: 
‘* They [the peasants | readily submit to the 
old custom of being whipped with rods for 
any fault committed.” The earliest docu- 
ments in their language, consisting of a 
few sermons, go back no further than the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

It is now nearly forty years since the 
Kalevipoeg was ushered into the literary 
world, under the auspices of Dr. Kreutzwald. 
From the letters of this scholar, now 
dead, we can see that it was pieced 
together from fragments of genuine popular 
poetry, very much in the Macphersonian 
style. It is somewhat curious that Kreutz- 
wald should have recognised here and there 
a suspicious element in the Ka/levala itself. 
He was better able to do so, because he 
was no mean adept in the art of such 
compositions. In one of his letters he 
speaks of the Kalevala as resembling the 
Ossianic poems, and adds 
‘*Einzelnes mag fiir Volkspoesie gelten, aber 
selbst tritt eine nachhelfende Hand vor, wiihrend 
andere Stellen aufstossen die offenbar fremdes 
Element enthalten” (Verhandlungen der Esth- 
nischen Gesellschaft zu Dorpat, 1891). 


Such is the position, then, of the original 








text of the poem which Mr. Kirby may be 
said to introduce on this occasion to the 
British public. Of the Kalevipoeg he does 
not give us a complete translation, but only 
& prese summary. This was probably the 
better course to pursue if he hoped to 
find any readers, except those of the 
extreme specialist class. The Kalevipoeg 
consists of twenty cantos and about 19,000 
lines. Mr. Kirby economises space by 
omitting the numerous lyrical interludes ; 
and in order to enable his readers to follow 
the thread of the somewhat bewildering 
story, he gives a short summary of each 
canto before describing its contents at 
greater length. He identifies the hero with 
the Kullervo of the Finnish Kalevala. The 
condensation of this gigantic epic occupies 
at least half of our author’s first volume ; 
and then we have a series of folk-tales 
chiefly taken from the work of Kreutzwald. 
Frequently it does not appear whether Mr. 
Kirby is translating from Esthonian or 
German versions. Of course in such very 
free and loose adaptations, where the matter 
is greatly condensed, it is not easy to test 
his accuracy; but in any case his book 
remains a valuable contribution to folk- 
lore. We rather wonder that he quotes 
Dr. Latham on these matters—a man who 
did some good service in his day, but in his 
specimens of Esthonian songs (as given, for 
example, in his Russian and Turk, 1878) 
he confessedly translates from Neus. His 
versions, therefore, are only translations 
from translations. This certainly takes 
away much of the poetry, but probably 
does not render the poem less serviceable, 
if we merely wish to extract folk-lore from it. 

The tales which Mr. Kirby has selected 
are wild and fanciful. We can easily 
understand how, to our simple-minded 
ancestors, the country of the Finns and Lapps 
was the abode of witches, such as Milton 
has described in the often-quoted lines. 
This country was to the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries what Thessaly was to the 
Greeks and Romans. From these boreal 
regions, with their snows and mists, came 
the witches who daily prophesied the fate 
of the terrible Ivan of Russia, as the quaint 
Horsey has told us. Many of the elements 
of the tales are familiar from the folk- 
lore of other countries: the dogmen, the 
dwarfs malicious or otherwise, the wonder- 
ful smiths, the snoring giants, the mermaids 
and the will-o’-the-wisps. The section in 
vol. ii. devoted to stories of the gods 
and spirits of the elements strikes us as 
likely to prove interesting to all folk-lorists. 
Under the title of ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Stories,” 
Mr. Kirby gives us a large number of those 
which are in vogue in countries much further 
west: thus, we have replicas of Bluebeard, 
Cinderella, Polyphemus, and Red Riding 
Hood. In the improbabilities which follow 
upon one another in these tales we are 
frequently reminded of the Slavonic legends ; 
perhaps, however, generally speaking, they 
are not so picturesque. Of the date of many 
of them it would be difficult to conjecture, 
as folk-tales are so constantly interlarded 
with additions and modified in expression. 
Certainly, here and there we get a modern 
air of sentimentalism which we should not 


fexpect to find among the really ancient 
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tales of so rude a people; as, for instance, 
when we read (p. 134): ‘*There was no 
sound but the sighing of the wind and the 
moan of the distant sea.” Other similar 
passages may be found which analyse the 
emotions in a manner alien to the direct- 
ness—we _—_ almost say, abruptness—of 
the genuine folk-tale. Many of them, from 
other points of view, appear very modern 
indeed. 

At the conclusion of the second volume 
Mr. Kirby gives us some translations of 
passages of the Kalevipoeg in the metre 
which has become so familiar to us from 
its having been adopted by Longfellow in 
his “ Hiawatha.” The concluding charm 
sgainst snake-bite is curious. There is 
something in it like Shakspere’s song 
in “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘“ Ye 
spotted snakes,” &c. The bibliography at 

e end forms a useful addition zur Ori:nti- 
rung, as the Germans would say. From it 
we see that as long ago as 1868 Mr. Baring- 
Gould gave an account of the poem in 
Fraser’s. It is strange to find that as early 
as 1795 a notice of Esthonian literature 
was publishedin London. That the Esthon- 
ians should have been regarded as “ Slav- 
onians” at that time was only natural in 
the confused condition of ethnology. Even 
the once renowned Dr. Dunham, nearly 
forty years later, in the beginning of his 
History of Poland, makes the strange 
statement that the Lithuanian and Finnish 
languages are identical. Mais nous avons 
changé tout cela; and now every schoolboy 
can classify the Aryan languages for us. 

But, after all, the names of Kreutzwald 
and Neus must be held as the guarantees 
of the genuineness of such Esthonian 
literature as has been published. That 
so eminent a scholar as the late Alexander 
Schiefner should have believed the Kale- 
vipoeg—at least in parts—to be a real 
national song is a valuable testimony to 
its authenticity. And now, thanks to Mr. 
Kirby’s labours, English folk-lorists—for 
it is they who will chiefly take interest in 
the book—will be able to criticise the 
Sagas of the land of marshes inhabited by 
the strange race which has no history, and 
has slowly retired before the great Aryan 
waves of conquest or become engulfed in 


them. 
W. R. Morr, 








Poems, Old and New. By George Cotterell. 
(David Nutt.) 


TuEnz is one quality in poetry which is not 
adequately recognised. This quality per- 
tains in particular to physiognomic poetry, 
that which bears unmistakably the impress 
of a creative individuality. While, to mere 
“ attractiveness,” it is what courtesy is to 
politeness ; to charm, it holds the relation- 
ship of fancy to imagination. This quality 
18 winsomeness, 

Of course by the word charm something 
more 1s meant than that which is charming. 
Charm is the magic moonlight of art. That 
which is charming may be anything from 
a dainty triolet to a sonnet-sequence : the 
faculty “to be charming” is sometimes 
innate, sometimes a knack, sometimes for- 
tuitous, sometimes controlled and directed 








skill. But charm eludes the most wary 
seeker among those who are not natural 
heritors of its priceless secret. It is a thing 
apart. 

This bloom, this fragrance, which is to 
the flower of poetry what expression is to 
human beauty, rests primarily upon that 
which is rare and distinctive. It is the 
adornment of simplicity, rather than of what 
is impressive by reason of brave similitudes 
and hazardous audacities. Naturally it is 
claimed by the presumptuous, and is traves- 
tied by them. Unfortunately, the large 
uncultured public, or, rather, that public 
whose culture is restricted and collective 
rather than catholic and individual, is ever 
apt not only to debase charm by the appli- 
cation to it of the term “‘ charming,” but to 
accept the trained artifice of the cage-bird 
for the sweet waywardness of the wood- 
note wild. Pre-eminently, the minor poetry 
of our day is ‘‘charming’’: but only in the 
occasional lyric excellence of one or two of 
our younger poets do I find charm—in that 
high sense of the word which it is meant 
to convey when wedded to mention of 
‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” or the “‘ Ode 
to a Nightingale,” or that on Melancholy, 
or to * Kubla Khan.” 

Winsomeness, however, has no narrow 
significance: it is a word of many vistas, of 
far horizons, as, for example, are ‘ style,” 
“ beauty,” “ spirituel,” ‘* Schwirmerei.” It 
is a physiognomic expression akin to charm. 
The more rare of the two is discoverable only 
on the high planes of genius, though genius 
may frequently lack it; the less rare, though 
never common, may be, and perhaps gener- 
ally is, native to the lower slopes. The 
familiar sophistry, that genius is one and 
indivisible, and can have no degrees of com- 
parison, because it either is or is not, would 
set itself over against this distinction; but, 
as is of course logically demonstrable, 
there are degrees in genius, as in spirituality, 
virtue, fortitude, or as in the converse of 
these. The fellowship of genius is an equal 
brotherhood : its motto, de facto as well as 
de jure, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
So, in the communion of the saints, all are 
saintly ; but the seraphim are above the 
angels, and the Powers above the seraphim, 
oat the Dominions above the Powers. 

It is, accordingly, in no veiled depreca- 
tion, but with recognition of one of 
the most delightful qualities of poetry, 
that I particularise winsomeness as the 
distinctive characteristic of the Poems: 
Old and New, of Mr. George Cotterell. 
These poems are the blooming of an aloe, 
and that aloe is the poet’s inner life. Poems: 
Old and New is the only book of a poet who 
for many years has contributed verse occa- 
sionally to weekly and monthly periodicals, 
of a critic of taste at once catholic and 
severe, of a writer of quiet distinction. If 
it has the slight faults of proportion 
incidental to a promiscuous gleaning among 
the harvests of youth, early manhood, and 
middle age, it has the advantage of an 
anthology: we may be sure that we have 
here what the author himself regards as 
his best and most representative. 

Obviously these poems are not arranged 
chronologically. It requires little critical 
insight to discern that the narrative poem 











‘* Constance,”’ at the end of the volume, and 
its immediate predecessor, ‘‘ Nathan,”’ while 
the work of the same man who writes the 
‘* Prelude,” are not the achievement of the 
same artist. They are graceful in imagery, 
delicate and fine in sentiment, and have the 
atmosphere of poetry; but they are less 
mature, both in style and thought. 
Keats is the star by which this pilgrim of 
song steered his “poetic barque” in his 
early voyages. ‘‘ Constance ”’ is, in concep- 
tion, inferior to its companions, but is 
wrought with all the compelling heed of the 
poet in love with his theme. ‘‘ Violets” 
is probably of later date. It is one of the 
most intimate poems in the book; and 
though allied in scope and method to the 
English idylls of Tennyson, it has a strong 
personal and distinctive note. ‘Still with a 
conscious effort to be at rest” is, however, 
one of the lines in this blank verse poom 
which cannot be accepted as a decasyllabic 
heroic, even with the obvious demand upon 
elision. ‘‘ Nathan,” again, is finely con- 
ceived and finely done. 

So much for the early poems, though 
they are not thus distinguished in Mr. 
Cotterell’s volume, where, indeed, they 
occupy the final pages, which might be 
supposed to hold the latest writings. A 
marked maturity of thought and style 
distinguishes from them poems such as 
“ Arethusa”’ and ‘The Coming of May,” 
‘‘Pansies” and “The Return of the 
Wanderer,” and, in particular, from what 
is, in the estimation of the present writer, 
the most delightful lyrical composition in 
the collection, the ‘‘ Prelude.” This is a 
dedicatory poem, filled with a sweet and 
grave seriousness, which must appeal to all 
readers. The short, rippling, irregular 
quatrains are indicated as having been 
written ‘“‘above Glen Fruin,” the lovely 
strath which divides the salt fjiord of the 
Gairloch from the land-girt waters of Loch 
Lomond. 

‘* A climb in clear September weather, 

Up hills we should have climbed together, 


You, dear, and I, 
Through belts of heather. 
‘* But eastward to my westward, nigh 
That Northern Sea we sojourned by, 
You kept your tether, 
And let me fly. 
‘* Ah well: the wanderer from the nest 
Comes from his wanderings back to rest ; 
His happy fate 
Blends rest and guest. 


. * * * * 


“, =, . . But sitting here, 

With all this ample prospect near— 
Broad glen, deep glade, 
Mountain and mere— 

‘* T feel you east and west pervade, 

Your magic plays with light and shade, 
Makes far things clear, 

While near things fade ; 
‘* For, with a necromancer’s spell 

That works some wonder passing well, 
As fair to see 
As strange to tell, 


‘‘ The thought of you brings back to me, 
With yet a finer wizardy, 
The surge and swell 
Of memory. 
. * * * . 
‘¢ These, on my mount of vision here, 
Come back to me with smile and tear , 
The thought of you 
Has brought them near ; 
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** Has given the sky a lovelier blue, 
And opened to my longing view 
Vistas more clear, 
Horizons new.’’ 


A delicate and reserved intimacy with 
Nature is manifest throughout this volume, 
and particularly in the several flower and 
bird pieces near the beginning, all of which 
have a sweet lyric flow and a delightful 
abandon. Of these, ‘‘ Pansies” is perhaps 
the most haunting. 


** Flowers, sweet flowers, for Psyche my bride, 

I planted them long ago ; 

I tended them well at eventide, 
And the morrow saw them blow— 

Lily and roge and violet, 
Tall moon-daisies and poppies fine, 

Patches of fragrant mignonette, 
And wings of columbine : 

And I said when I saw how fair they were, 
‘O, glad will my Psyche be! 

The fairest flowers for a bride more fair, 
And the fairest bride for me.’ ’’ 


Through obvious symbols the poet proceeds 
to tell his story, a story germane to the 
experience of each of us who have in any way 
loved, suffered in love, and known the 
resurrection of love. The poem is one of 
singular beauty. A fine lyric emotion, a 
liberal music, characterise ‘‘On a Cliff,” 
where the lift of the sea-wind and the chime 
of the waves far below afford to the singer 
something of their blithe rhythm. Among 
the several poems of places, I am glad to 
see some lines inspired by Loch Duich, one 
of the loveliest, though least known, of the 
Highland lochs. ‘‘Galatea” would be 
wholly delightful, were it not just a little 
reminiscent of the most perilous of all 
masters to follow. The Swinburnian music 
is always unmistakable, however cunning 
and deft the Marsyas who would cope with 
him on that 


** Rare lute that none outvies, 
Or thrills, so, all the scale.”’ 


But in “ Arethusa” we have a poem in 
irregular, rhymeless measures which is all 
the poet’s own, and a very charming 
** own.” 

With “Arethusa” I imagine that the 
later poems give place to those of earlier 
date. On the whole these do not seem to 
me so excellent, so convincing, despite the 
unmistakable charm of a poem such as 
“The Hesperides.” But among them are 
lovely pieces; none, to my mind, superior 
to “In the Twilight,” with its grave music : 


** Far off? Not far away 
ant that fair land ; 
ut from the curious gaze by da 
Hidden, but close at hand , - 
Let us seek it who may. 


. * * 


** Ts it not a land like ours? 
Nay, much more fair ; 
Sweeter flowers than earthly flowers 
Shed their fragrance there, 
Fade not with the passing hours. 


** Soft are all the airs that blow, 
Breathing of love ; 
Dreaming coft the vales below, 
The skies above, 
And all the murmuring streams that flow. 


* 


“* There are daughters of beauty, the host 
Of nymphs of old time ; 
All the loves of the poets who boast 
Of their loves in their rhyme— 





‘* Fair, passionless creatures of thought, 
Most fair, most calm ; 
| The joy of whose beauty has brought 
To the soul its own balm ; 
Not desire that cometh to nought.’’ 


Here I must take leave of a book whose 
distinctive characteristic is, as I have said, 
winsomeness: the winsomeness of severe 
thought and delicate sentiment, finely and 


soberly expressed. 
Wittiam Saarp. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Queen of the Hamlet, By H. F. Lester. In 


2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Bad Lot. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

A Bootless Bene. By M.E. Le Olere. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Life for a Love. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Zachary Brough’s Venture. 
Boyd Bayly. (Jarrold.) 

Sister Angela; or, Wedded by Fate. By 
Mrs. Georgie Sheldon. (Henderson.) 


At the Gate of Samaria. By W.J. Locke. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Raymond's Folly. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


The Accountant. 
ton. ) 


Mr. Lesrer’s Queen of the Hamlet is by 
no means equal to the same author’s 
Hartas Maturin, It has not the same 
vigour and originality; and yet it is 
decidedly above the average, and con- 
tains more than one scene of excellence. 
The old maiden lady who owns the village 
of Mallow, and rules it with a rod of iron, 
is drawn admirably. Mingled with her 
denunciations of the new social order and 
her mission to crush vice, dissent, and 
Radical politics—which with her are only 
different forms of the upas tree of evil— 
there is a strange touch of romance con- 
nected with the vicar, whom she had loved 
in her youth, but who had passed her by 
for a more comely partner. The vicar’s 
daughter, Dorothy Hemming, is a charm- 
ing creature ; and her unconventional wooing 
by the musical genius Clive—who turns out 
to be a wealthy suitor—is told with real 
spirit and many an amusing contretemps. 
Prof. Bannerstaff, who made it profitable 
to reconcile science and theology by well- 
paid lectures, is a humbug; but we forgive 
him a good deal for the sake of his daughter 
Miriam. Excellent, too, is Miss Rachel 
Strutt, the younger sister of the lady of the 
manor, over whom the great woman rides 
rough-shod. Where the story fails, is in 
its lack of a strong consecutive interest. It 
has little that can be called a plot; yet it is 
in parts very bright and sparkling, and 
Mr. Lester’s whimsical humour finds fre- 
quent vent in the episodes of village life. 
The last scene of all has a genuine touch 
of the pathetic about it. 


Mrs. Lovett Cameron writes with such 
vivacity, and elaborates her plots so skil- 
fully, that it is a pity she does not choose 


By L. T. Meade. 


By Elizabeth 


By E. St. John Leigh. 


By F. H. Mel. (Reming- 





Loves won, and the sadder loves lost. 





more elevating subjects. Here, for example, 





is her latest story, 4 Bad Lot. We defy 
any one to get up @ real interest in the 
characters. They almost all belong to the 
seamy side of life, while Julian Temple, 
who is considerably better than the rest, is 
vague and shadowy. The “bad lot” 
referred to is the family of Gordon Forrester. 
First there is the father himself, a man of 
good birth, who does not think it beneath 
him to live upon small tradesmen, whom he 
anathematises when they apply for what is 
their due. The only smart thing in the 
book is the remark which he makes to a 
friend whom he has victimised for £50, 
when he assures him that after his death 
there will be found written upon his 
heart the words, ‘‘To account rendered.” 
His whole existence consisted of a series of 
petty shifts to avoid the Bankruptcy Court. 
Forrester had three daughters. The eldest, 
Dorothea, or ‘‘ Dottie,” was a tall, large- 
made young woman, of Juno-like propor- 
tions, who had a “book” on every turf 
event as it came round; the second, 
Millicent, was a horsewoman, an 
excellent billiard and tennis player, who 
smoked cigarettes in public and a short 
black pipe in private; and the third, 
Eleanor or Nelly, was certainly the best 
in the bunch—yet she, when at innocent 
sixteen, was invited to elope by the 
greatest villain in the novel, Colonel 
Vane Darley, who had a wife living in 
America. But the most despicable of all 
the characters—for there was something 
good in all those above-mentioned—is a 
Mrs. Hartwood, the widow of a clergyman, 
who was so utterly base as to take from a 
youth dying of consumption his clever 
original designs and pay him fourpence 
each, she herself receiving fifteen shillings 
for them as her own productions. Nelly 
Forrester was engaged to a priggish young 
barrister, Cecil Roscoe, who unceremoniously 
threw her over when he heard of stories to 
her discredit. She was thoroughly pure 
and innocent, however, and in the end 
Julian Temple discovered her worth and 
married her. The present story is the 
thinnest and poorest of the author’s which 
we remember to have read. 


We regret that Miss Le Clerc has chosen 
certain phases of the Irish question as the 
groundwork of her new book. She has 
written several charming novels before this 

indeed, her Mistress Beatrice Cope would do 
no discredit to any living writer of historical 
novels; and for this reason her new venture 
is all the more disappointing. There are 
isolated passages of considerable power in 
it, but the gloom of Irish boycotting hangs 
over all. The Moreen family, who are 
alleged to be laid under the ban, are a 
Pe and kindly-disposed race ; and we have 
great sympathy for Francis Scanlan, a 
man of superior mental powers, who has 
been dragged into the position of leader of 
the disaffected Irish almost against his will. 
The incidents may or may not be founded 
on fact ; but the whole tone of the narrative 
is against the peasantry and in favour of 
the squireen, and here is ground at once 
for dividing readers into two hostile camps, 


A Life for a Love is a story of a more 
sensational type than Mrs. Meade usually 
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writes. Mortimer Paget, the head of a 
great city house, has a beautiful daughter 
named Valentine, who is wooed by Gerald 
Wyndham. He is allowed to her, 
after a mysterious conference with her 
father, the upshot of which is that after a 
year’s wedded happiness Gerald is to go out 
to the Antipodes, and is never to be heard 
of again. His life has been heavily insured 
in various offices; and he is to sacrifice 
himself in order that Mr. Paget may repay 
by means of his insurance money a sum 0 
£80,000 left with him in trust for another. 
We shall not trace the fortunes or rather 
the misfortunes of Wyndham, who is 
supposed to be dead, but reappears after 
three years. His constitution, however, 
has y broken down, and he dies after 
some momentary gleams of happiness, 
following upon the reunion with his wife. 
She is a noble woman, and after the death 
of her husband she surrenders everything 
in order to discharge her father’s indebted- 
ness. The narrative is interesting enough, 
though wildly improbable. We noticed 
several excruciating misprints. The author 
of The Evidences of Christianity is spoken of 
as Paley, and the famous line in Keble’s 
hymn is quoted, ‘‘ Son of my soul.’”’ There 
= several good studies of children in the 
volume. 


It would be impossible to read Zachary 
Brough’s Venture without feeling the 
emotions deeply stirred. Indeed, the story 
is almost too painful in its pathos. Brough 
is a straightforward Christian man, without 
cant, who fills his life with good deeds. 
His last “‘ venture” is a noble effort to 
restore to sanity and usefulness a brilliant 
artist, who has wrecked his life and brought 
his wife to the grave by his passion for 
strong drink. The artist’s little daughter, 
and a sterling little fellow named Chris, aid 
in the good work, and after a desperate 
struggle they succeed. The whole tone of 
the narrative is of an elevating order, and 
the style in which it is written is clear and 
effective. 


Sensationalism run mad might fitly 
describe Sister Angela. Twice the heroine 
saves her husband from death, only to be 
parted from him by his fiendish mother and 
her daughter, who are plotting to secure him 
as the husband of the latter. The daughter 
has no real affection for him, but an 
enormous fortune hangs upon his capture 
by the matrimonial schemers. They are 
just on the verge of success, when all their 
plans collapse like a house of cards, in 
consequence of a succession of startling 


incidents, 


The heroine of Mr. Locke’s story is a 
young lady artist with strong Bohemian 
proclivities. From the superior heights of 
genius and unconventionality she loathes 
her less gifted relatives in the country, and 
her great soul is straitened until she 
emancipates herself. Flying to London 
she enters upon an artistic career ; and her 
striking a ce captivates first a moral 
young fellow named Kent, and then an 
immoral young fellow named Thornton 
Hammerdyke. She marries the latter, and 


& very distressing time they have of it. 
There is a good deal of the animal in both 


of them; and although Hammerdyke is a 
brute, and behaves with great cruelty 
towards his wife, we cannot say that we 
care for the lady herself. Hammerdyke 
was a celebrated traveller, and one of the 
incidents in his early career was a whole- 
sale a of niggers. After his 
peo e foreswore Africa, and tossed up 
as to whether he should go into politics or 
on the turf. Politics won; but after some 
truculent experiences — during which his 


f | wife separated from him because he had 


violently assaulted her—the political sphere 
failed him. Once more he went abroad, 
the Belgian Government having com- 
missioned him to reform the administration 
in a wide tract of country, whose borders 
were infested with Arabs. Here he had 
the decency to get himself killed, which 


Kent. The title of this novel—<At the Gate 
of Samaria—furnishes no idea of its 
substance. Though by no means destitute 
of ability, it belongs to a class of which we 
are utterly wearied. 


Raymond's Folly is intended to teach that 
every man is the architect of his own future. 
Raymond Hayles built very badly : in fact, 
he was a wicked young man, who threw 
over a good young lady for a frivolous one. 
When he found out his mistake, he wanted 
to go back to his first love without any 
marriage ceremony. But the good youn 
lady withered him up with her scorn, an 
he went from bad to worse. Hecame to see 
his mistakes, however, in the end, but his 
highly moral brother had already won his 
old flame for his bride. The story has 
no pretensions to literary merit, and the 
religious adjurations of some of the char- 
acters are rather too obtrusive. 


The opening of Zhe Accountant is certainly 
unusual ; for we there find a dying doctor 
leaving a good sum of money to his two 
supposed nieces, but accompanying the 
bequest with the unpleasant information that 
they are his illegitimate daughters. The 
“accountant” is the son of the doctor’s old 
friend Greig; and he, on application, is to 
steer them through any difficulties they may 
fall into. We are not greatly enamoured 
of Cosmo Greig, nor, indeed, of any of the 
characters, among whom is a very bad 
‘“‘ bookmaker,” who comes to a terrible end. 

G. Barnetr Smirn. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Diary of Anna Green Winslow: a Boston 
School Girl of 1771. Edited by Alice Morse 
Earle. (Archibald Constable.) The researches 
of Miss Karle into the manners and customs of 
New England in the olden time have already 
resulted in two highly interesting volumes 
about the early Puritans. The present contribu- 
tion to the subject has reference to a somewhat 
later date. The diary, as here given, was com- 
menced near the close of 1771 and continued 
for a year and a half, the last entry being dated 
May 31, 1773. The writer was between ten 
and twelve years of age, but the style might well 
suggest a much older girl. Childlike simplicity 
and directness are, however, visible through- 
out. The language is nicely chosen, although 
sometimes antic—-‘‘ this day, the extremity 
of the cold is somewhat abated” rivals a 





famous early utterance of Macaulay’s—and the 





left the way free for his wife to marry | P@S 


ideas expressed indicate great intelligence. 
“It is an even chance,” says Miss Earle, in 
her graceful “Foreword,” ‘which ruling 
thought in the clever little writer—a love of 
religion or a love of dress—shows most 
plainly.” The vanity, however, is perfectly 
innocent, and the piety entirely free from 
priggishness. The writer, although modest, 
is not blind to her rights and dignity. 
Thus, after for some time sending her 
journal to her parents jointly, she addresses 
a protest to her mother: ‘‘My Hon’ 
Papa has never signified to me his 
approbation of my journals, from whence I 
infer, that he either never reads them, or does 
not give himself the trouble to remember any 
of their contents, tho’ some part has been 
address’d to him, so, for the future, I shall 
trouble only you with this part of my scribble.” 
In another place a critical spirit manifests 
itself, for, when the Rev. Mr. Hunt makes a 
toral call—‘‘ After the usual salutations and 
‘When did you hear from your papa,’ &c., I 
ask’d him if the blessing pronounced by the 
minister before the congregation is dismissed 
is not a part of publick worship? ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ Why, then, do you, Sir, say, ‘‘ Let us conclude 
the publick worship by singing?”’” The 
allusions to literature are not numerous. Men- 
tion is made of a New Year gift of ‘‘ The 
History of Joseph Andrews abreviated. In 
nice Guilt and flowers covers’’; and, as a 
consequence, a few days later, we find that the 
diarist’s aunt (with whom she lived) has been 
comparing the Rev. Dr. Pemberton, rolling up 
the pulpit stairs, to Parson Trulliber. On 
another occasion a reference occurs to a copy of 
Gulliver’s Travels, ‘‘ abreviated” lent by a 
cousin ‘‘ which aunt says I may read for the 
sake of perfecting myself in reading a variety 
of composures.” Incidentally, we learn the 
fate of a certain Betty Smith, whom Mrs, 
Winslow had once tried to reform ; but in vain, 
for ‘“‘no sooner was the 29th Regiment 
encamp’d upon the common, but Miss Betty 
took herself among them (as the Irish say), and 
there she stay’d with Bill Pinchion and 
awhile.” Then she got into jail for stealing, 
and made an appearance at the ‘‘ publick whip- 
ping post.” All which Puritan methods for 
moral reform failed, for she took to stealing 
again, and the inevitable end is noted in a way 
which shows that, in those times, it was a 
common enough matter: ‘‘Last Wednesday 
Bet Smith was set upon the gallows. She 
behav’d with great impudence. Thursday I 
danc’d a minuet and country dances at school.” 
A fashion of headdress of that day—worse even 
than the fearful “ chignon” of a later period— 
is thus graphically described : 

‘*T had my heddus roll on, Aunt Storer said it 

ought to be made less, Aunt Deming said it ought 
not to be made at all. It makes my head itch and 
ach, and burn like anything, Mamma. This 
famous roll is not made wholly of ared Cow Tuil, 
but is a mixture of that and horsehair (very coarse) 
and a little human hair of yellow hue, that I sup- 
pose was taken out of the back part of an old 
wig. . . . Nothing renders a young person 
more amiable than virtue and modesty without the 
help of fals hair, red Cow Tail and D—— (the 
barber).”’ 
The book is a pleasing and touching little 
record of a few months in a short, simple and 
happy life, for the writer died when she was 
nineteen years old. With the aid of Miss 
Earle’s excellent notes, it is valuable for the 
light it throws on the-social life of New Eng- 
land just before the Revolution. 


Mazimilian and Carlotta. A Story of Im- 
perialism. By John M. Taylor. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) We had lately to review 
Mr. Burke’s Life of Juarez (ACADEMY, June 2, 
1894), in which the reign of Maximilian was 








treated from the point of view of a Mexican 
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Liberal. Here we have the same career dealt 
with from the point of view of the United 
States. The two accounts do not differ 
essentially. Mr. Taylor is more touched with 
pity for the fate of Maximilian and Carlotta: 
he is more in sympathy with what was 
chivalrous in their action ; but, unconsciously, 
unwillingly as it were, the real weakness of 
Maximilian’s conduct is disclosed here even 
more fully than in Mr. Burke’s volume. None 
but a weak man would have penned the 
excessive longing for the mere trappings and 
pageant of royalty, which is quoted on 
p. 96, and this nine years before the offer of 
the Empire of Mexico was made to him. 
None but a weak man would have believed in 
the literal truth of Estrada’s words in pre- 
senting the crown. And throughout his career 
it was the same: he went to Mexico relying on 
the clerical and conservative party, and at once 
he offended them without gaining any of the 
Liberals. He never seems to have taken the 
action of the United States into account at all; 
yet they were the real masters of the 
situation. He could not see how impossible 
it was for Napoleon III. to help him when 
once the United States had made their 
decision known, with three such generals 
as Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, and a 
million of men behind them to enforce that 
decision, Every opportunity was given him 
to retire with dignity, like: Amadéo did from 
Spain a little later, and even to make his 
personal escape, when the retribution he had 
brought upon himself by the infamous decree 
against which his Belgian soldiers protested 
was close at hand. This is the story told here 
with enthusiastic admiration of Carlotta, with 
full appreciation of the better qualities of 
Maximilian, but also showing conclusively the 
inherent hopelessness of the attempt, when 
once it was seen that the Confederate States 
must fall before the armies of the Union. 
There is a provoking absence of dates to many 
of the official papers and letters quoted. The 
value given to some of the hasty opinions of 
the European press of the day almost raises a 
smile; but this is more than counterbalanced 
by the utterances of American statesmen and 
generals here given. The word “ Mexican” 
throughout is used in a peculiar sense, being 
restricted to the white inhabitants of Mexico 
This is significant. The book will interest all 
who wish to read the story of Maximilian and 
Carlotta from the writer's point of viow; and, 
after all, this is the one most to be considered. 


Elizabeth Jane Whately : Reminiscences of her 
Life and Work. By her Sister. (Seeley.) This 
memoir of one of the gifted daughters of Arch- 
bishop Whately will be read with interest in 
many a land. Miss Whately’s life was one of 
almost constant travel, sojourning for a few 
months, according to the season and the 
requirements of her feeble health, in Cairo, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, France, or Spain. 
Wherever she went she joined herself to fellow- 
workers in the cause of spreading Evangelical 
Protestantism. By these she will be much 
missed, by them her memory will be highly 
cherished, and to them this little memoir will 
be most welcome. For others, from a literary 
point of view, itis marred by a certain vague- 
ness, The authoress forgets that all her readers 
are not so well acquainted with the relation- 
ships of the Whately family as she is herself ; 
and it is difficult fora stranger to make out 
who “‘her family ” are at a given date, or to 
guess who are the unnamed married nieces 
whom she visits. The same fault is seen in 
the om ty of her work in Spain, in 
Switzerland, in Italy: we need to know far 
more definitely the localities and persons before 
we can take real interest in the story. 

The Writings of Thomas Paine. 
and edited by Moncure 


Collected 
Daniel Conway. 





Vol. If. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) This volume 
covers the period from 1779 to 1792. The 
principal item, both in length and importance, 
is the ‘‘ Rights of Man,” the second part of 
which was published in the latter year. Mr. 
Conway prefaces it with an interesting ex- 
planatory note, in which he is, we think, 
unnecessarily severe on Burke. It is not 
essential for the justification of Paine that we 
should underrate the merits of his formidable 
opponent. Another interesting item is ‘‘ Disser- 
tations on Government: the Affairs of the 
Bank, and Paper Money,” a political pam- 
phlet issued in Philadelphia in 1786. Herein 
Paine discourses on the subject of paper money 
with his usual common sense. The editor’s 
work throughout the volume is careful and 
conscientious. 


El Doctor Wolski ; Paginas de Polonia y de 
Rusia. (Madrid.) This novel is written by a 
Spanish lady resident in Russia, who knows 
intimately the locality which she describes. 
The theme is the struggle between the persistent 
optimistic temperament of the Pole and the 
cynical pessimism of the Russian, which ends in 
Nihilism. The scene is laid on the Volga, and 
the story shows how many are the festering 
sores in Eastern Russia, and the large element of 
wild barbarism, which still exists there, to 
thwart every effort of the philanthropist. The 
plot is not skilfully constructed; the merit of 
the work lies in the descriptions, and in the 
separate situations, which have an air of truth. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


UnvER the title of ‘Illustrated Standard 
Novels,”’ Messrs. Macmillan & Co. propose to 
publish a series of reprints of famous works of 
fiction, which may fairly be considered to have 
taken an established place in English literature. 
Each novel will have for introduction a 
prefatory notice written by a critic of distinc- 
tion, and each volume will contain about forty 
full-page and other illustrations. The first 
volume of the series, to be published on 
January 15, will be Maria Edgeworth’s Castle 
Rackrent and The Absentee, illustrated by Miss 
Chris Hammond, with an introduction by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. This will be 
followed, at intervals of one month, by Captain 
Marryat’s Japhet in. Search of a Father, with 
an introduction by Mr. David Hannay, and by 
Michael Scott’s Tom Cringle’s Log, with an 
introduction by Mr. Mowbray Morris. Among 
the authors to be represented later are: Jane 
Austen, Susan Ferrier, Thomas Love Peacock, 
Thomas Galt, and George Borrow. 


Pror. C. H. Hervorp, of Aberystwith, has 
undertaken to edit, for Messrs. Blackie & Son, 
a series under the title of ‘‘The Warwick 
Library,” which will aim at presenting some of 
the masterpieces of English literature in a new 
garb. Each volume will deal with the develop- 
ment of some special literary form, will be illus- 
trated by a series of representative specimens, 
sparely annotated, and will be preceded iy acriti- 
caland analyticalintroduction. The first volume, 
Pastoral Poetry, with an introduction by Mr. 
E. K. Chambers, will be ready before Easter. 
Prof. C. E. Vaughan will be ——— for a 
volume on Literary Criticism. Prof. Raleigh for 
one on English Letter-Writers, while a volume 
of Tales in Verse will be the editor’s own con- 
tribution, Other volumes will follow. 


Messrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & SON announce 
the Reminiscences of the late Mrs. de Morgan, 
edited by her daughter, and illustrated with a 
— The volume will also contain some 
— addressed to Prof. de Morgan and his 

e. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press Zhe 
Evolution of Whist, by Dr. William Pole, being 








a study of the progressive changes which the 
game has undergone from its origin to the 
present time. 


Tae second volume of the re-issue of the 
‘English Men of Letters” series, to be pub- 
lished about the middle of January, will con- 
tain Mark Pattison’s Milton, Mr. William 
Black’s Goldsmith, and Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
Cowper. 


THE latest list of the announcements of the 
Kelmscott Press includes a new prose romance 
by Mr. William Morris himself, entitled Child 
Christopher. It will occupy about three hundred 
16mo pages, and will be printed in black and 
red, in the Chaucer , with new borders. 
The edition is to be limited to 600 copies. 


PrRoBABLY the largest price ever asked for 
a new book is the 120 guineas demanded for 
a vellum copy of the Chaucer folio, now being 

rinted at the Kelmscott Press, with woodcuts 
, tor mel by Sir E. Burne-Jones, and large orna- 
mental borders by Mr. William Morris. The 
copies printed on paper have all been bought 
already. 

A new volume of short stories by Andreas 
Burger, entitled Thistledown and Mustard Seed, 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for early 
publication ; and also an English translation 
of Schaeffer’s New Year’s Eve, by Paul Kuntz. 


Tue illustrated edition of Mr. Crockett’s 
The Sticket Minister is already completely sold 
out, and The Playactress of the same writer 
will enter its second edition next week. 


WE have received a prospectus of “The 
Bibliographer’s Manual of Gloucestershire 
Literature,” being a classified catalogue of 
books, pamphlets, broadsides, and other printed 
matter relating to the county of Gloucester, or 
to the city of Bristol, with descriptive and 
explanatory notes. The joint authors, who 
have been engaged on the work for seven years 
past, are Mr. F. A. Hyett, deputy-chairman of 
the Gloucestershire quarter sessions, and the 
Rev. W. Bazeley, rector of Matson, near 
Gloucester. They have strictly confined them- 
selves to books of topographical interest: that 
is to say, they have excluded, for the most part, 
works on general subjects, whose only associa- 
tion with the county is that they are by local 
authors, or were locally printed. But for the 
class of books they do record, they have searched 
all public and private libraries ; and they have 
been careful not only to describe accurately 
every book, but also to mention where a copy 
is to be found. The mode of arrangement 
adopted is: (1) works relating to the county 
generally, (2) those relating to the Forest of 
Dean, (3) those relating to particular parishes 
and towns, (4) those relating to Bristol. In 
addition to an index of authors and local 
printers, there will be a special bibliography of 
Chatterton and the Rowley Poems. The work 
will form three volumes of not less than 400 
pages each, the first of which will be ready 
early next year. It is being printed by Mr. 
John Bellows, of Gloucester; and the number 
of copies will be strictly limited to the number 
of subscribers. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed—of which the 
Rev. W. E. Collins, professor of ecclesiastical 
history at King’s College, is secretary—to com- 
memorate the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Archbishop Laud. 
Special services will be held, on January 10, in 
the old ish church of Allhallows, Barking, 
where his body was buried before its final 
removal to the chapel of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. A course of five lectures will be 
delivered in the church), among which we may 
mention : ‘‘ Laud’s General Position in relation 
to the Church of England,” by Bishop Creigh- 
ton; ‘‘Laud’s Educational Work,” Prof. 
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D. 8. Margoliouth; and ‘ Laud’s Personal | 
Religion,” by the Rev. C. H. Simpkinson. An 
exhibition will also be held in the parish 
schoolroom of MSS., pictures, and objects of 
interest associated with Lud and his times. 
St. John’s College, Oxford, has promised to 
lend his autograph diary, the Vandyke portrait, 
and a bust by Sueur; St. John’s Cambridge, 
the copy of the Coronation Office of Charles I., 
in his handwriting, which was recently edited 
by the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth for the 
Henry Bradshaw Society ; while from Lambeth 
Palace Library are coming two volumes con- 
taining autograph letters and several books 
bearing his signature. A full Laudian bibli- 
ography is being drawn up; and it is hoped 
that this, together with the lectures and the 
catalogue of the exhibition, may be published 
as a permanent memorial of the commemora- 
tion. 

Dr. Kart LENTZNER, of Oxford, has been 
delivering during the present week a course of 
four Christmas lectures at the Portman Rooms, 
Baker-street, on ‘‘ Hans Christian Andersen, 
the Danish Prose Poet.” 


THE programme of the Goldsmiths’ Institute 
Literary Society for the coming quarter in- 
cludes a revival of the Bacon-Shakspere 
discussion, to be opened in favour of the 
former by Colonel Maude, V.C., C.B., Mr. 
George R. Humphery defending the other side. 
Mr. Ernest Aston will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Place of Pope in English Literature,” Mr. 
Arthur Wood on ‘‘ The Characters of Pickwick 
and Don Quixote,” and Mr. A. T. White on 
‘*Milton’s Shorter Poems.” There will also be 
a recital and criticism of ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.” 


THE eighth annual general meeting of the 
New Spalding Club was held at Aberdeen in 
the hall of the Society of Advocates on Decem- 
ber 21. The two volumes to be issued to 
members for 1895 are : 
Relating to the Jacobite Period, 1699-1750,” 


‘Musa Latina Aberdonensis,’’ 
Principal Sir William D. Geddes. The follow- 
ing are also stated to be in progress: 
‘‘ Bibliography of the Shires of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Kincardine,” edited by A. W. 
Robertson, of the Aberdeen Public Library ; 
vol ii. of the ‘‘ Fasti Academiae i anae,”’ 


Library ; ‘‘ Folk-lore of North-Eastern Scot- 
Pitsligo ; ‘‘ Diary of the Scots College at Douai, 


Ratisbon and Paris,” by the Rev. W. Forbes- 
Leith, 8.J., of Selkirk; ‘‘ Register of the Scots 
College at Rome,” by Monsignor Campbell ; 
‘‘Records from the Archives of Middelburg, 
Flushing, Campvere, &c.,”” by the Rev. A. W. 


Middelburg; “ History of the 


Huntley ; 
Alford, 1662-88,” by the Rev. Thomas Bell ; 
“Records of the Synod of Moray, with 
& Fasti of Schoolmasters,” by the Rev. 
Stephen Ree ; “ Pa of David Skene, M.D.,” 
by Prof. J. W. H. Trail. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Archibald Grove from the editorship of | has been already nearly attained—sufficient to 
the New Review is occasioned by the pressure 
on his time caused by his Parliamentary duties. 
No change will take place in the independent | The chief ho 


“Historical Papers} Mr. F. York Powstt, of Christ Church, 
, ie who more than once acted as deputy to Prof. 
edited by Col. James Allardyce; and vol. ii. of | Freeman, has been nominated regius professor 
edited by | of modern history at Oxford, in succession to 
Mr. J. A. Froude. 
8S. R. Gardiner—to whom all eyes turned on 
the occasion of Mr. 
unwilling to accept a post that might interfere 
_ — te devotion to the history of 
" eC the Stuart period. While we cannot but 
by P. J. Anderson, of the Aberdeen University regret this self-denying ordinance, we believe 
land” that the faculty of history at Oxford—if it had 
and,” by the Rev. Dr. Walter Gregor, of — consulted about the appoiatment—would 
and ‘Necrologics of the Scots Colleges at | oe — ——— Mr. York Powell 


for the establishment of a Lectureship in 
English Literature, for which there is great 
need. The lecturers at present are paid by fees 
Frater, minister of the Scotch Church at/| only, and the sums received from this source 
Family of | are sadly inadequate for the purpose. The 
Burnett,” by the late Lyon, Dr. George | least sum that will suffice for a permanent 
Burnett, and Dr. Murray Rose: ‘‘ Place Names | Lectureship is from £1,600 to £1,700, and 
of Aberdeenshire,’”? by James Macdonald, of | even this will only secure about £50 a 
“Records of the Presbytery of| year. The resources of the University are 
practically exhausted ; and the sole remainin 
way of providing Pa money is by a fun 
raised specially for the purpose. 

beginning has been made. 


Merchant Taylors’ Company, and an equal sum 
has been received from an anonymous donor. 
Mr. Mocatta has promised £100; and £50 each 
has been offered 5 

WE are asked to state that the retirement of | by Prof, Skeat. 


render it in the highest degree 
the attempt should not be allowed to collapse. 


Mr. Jonn Murray will contribute ‘Some 
Reminiscences of a Publisher” to Good Words 
during 1895; Mr. William Canton will write 
brief monthly notices of current literature; 
and unpublished letters of Mrs. Gaskell, Ber- 
nard Barton, and Miss Mitford will also appear. 


In the fifth series of the Lxpositor, which 
begins with the January number, we are told 
that greater space will be given to popular 
expository papers. But we are also promised 
articles on ‘“‘The Zeitgeist in Criticism,” by 
Prof. Sanday; on ‘‘Some Problems in Pro- 
phecy,” by Prof. Cheyne; on “The Hebrew 
Patriarchs,” by Prof. Ryle; and ‘Old Testa- 
ment Expositions,” by Prof. G. A. Smith. 
Contributions are also expected from Dr. George 
Salmon, Prof. H. B. Swete, and Prof. A. B. 
Davidson. 


THE January number of the Expository Times 
will contain an article of some length on the 
New Syriac Gospels, by the Rev. G. H. 
Gwilliam, who is editing the Peshitto for the 
Clarendon Press. 


THE programme of the new volume of the 
Monthly Packet includes two serials — “ The 
Green Garland,” by Frances E. Crompton, and a 
new story by the author of “Tip-Cat,” besides a 
complete short story every month; there will 
also be, in succession, two series of provincial 
sketches — “Glenbruar Episodes,” by Fergus 
Mackenzie, and “ Folk of the Fylde,” by Roma 
White ; Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse will conclude 
his account of the Italian Schools in the National 
Gallery ; and Mr. Phil Robinson will! contribute 
a series of six studies on Shakspere’s Plant-lore. 


An American edition of the Bookman will in 
the future be published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


It is understood that Mr. 


Froude’s death—was 


A FUND is now being raised at Cambridge 


An excellent 
The sum of 200 
eas been generously offered by the 


y the late Mr. Sandars and 
In all, the amount of £900 


desirable that 


of assistance is from former 


bridge, to whom all communications should be 
addressed. 

OLD members of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
have invited the provost, Dr. Magrath, to a 
dinner in London, on the occasion of his 
appointment as Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, and also in recognition of his services to 
the college during the last thirty-three years. 
The dinner will take place at the Hotel Métro- 
pole on Wednesday, January 16, with the 
Bishop of Winchester in the chair. 


On the occasion of Sir Henry Acland’s retire- 
ment from the chair of medicine at Oxford, 
which he has held since 1858, it has been re- 
solved to commemorate his services to the 
University and the city by some permanent 
memorial. This will take the form of a special 
fund of £10,000, to be used as a permanent en- 
dowment of the Sarah Acland Home for Nurses, 
a was founded in memory of his lamented 
wife. 

THE General Board of Studies at Cambridge 
have presented a report on ‘“ Literary Train- 
ing,” suggested by a memorial most influen- 
tially signed, which began as follows :— 

**Tt is the experience of many teachers in the 

University that a large number of the under- 
| graduates do not possess adequate facility in the 
use of English, and are wanting in the power of 
presenting their ideas on paper in an orderly 
manner.”’ 
After consulting the several special boards, 
the General Board recommend generally that 
an essay paper might with advantage be intro- 
duced into the tripos examinations (excepting 
mathematics), and that in all cases a formal in- 
struction should be given to the examiners to 
‘have regard to the style and method of the 
candidates’ answers, and to give credit for 
excellence in these respects.” As regards the 
Previous Examination, they recommend the 
addition of a paper containing subjects for an 
English essay, selected from some standard 
English work. 


Lorp RosEBERY has consented to receive a 
deputation, about the middle of January, to 
advocate the formation of a Teaching 
University for London on the lines recom- 
mended by the recent Royal Commission. 


Miss ExizABETH ANNA 8. DAWES, who has 
just obtained the Degree of Doctor of 
Literature (in Greek), at London University, 
is understood to be the first lady to win this 
distinction. 

Dr. C. W. Kimmins, of Cambridge and 
London, has been appointed to the secretary- 
ship of the London University Extension 
Society, vacant by the return of Dr. Roberts to 
Cambridge. 


On the recommendation of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Sylvain Levi, of the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, has been 
appointed to the chair of Sanskrit at the 
Co ége de France, vacant by the death of M. 
Foucaux. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A ROUNDEL OF YEARS, 


AnoruEr year is dying, 
Deck his bier, 

While hither comes fast flying 
Another year. 

What aspect does he wear ? 
Loves he sighing, 

Or holds he mirth more dear ? 

*Tis a vain thing trying 
To see him clear. 

Must wait—there’s no denying— 








and open lines on which the review has always | alumni of the 
been conducted. 


Rev. Prof. Skeat, 2, Salisbury-villas, Cam- 


niversity. The treasurer is the 





Another year ! 
Dora OAVE, 
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OBITUARY. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Anthony Habib Salmoné, which took place at 
Beyrout, on December 20, at the age of sixty- 
five. His linguistic powers were of an uncom- 
mon order; and it is stated that he could 
speak, read, and write fluently in twelve 
languages. Mr. Salmoné achieved some reputa- 
tion at the time of the massacres in Syria in 
1860, which he was instrumental in making 
widely known in this country. His house in 
Newton-road, Bayswater, was the resort of many 
influential politicians, who sympathised with the 
oppressed Christians in Asiatic Turkey. Some 
years ago he was stricken by blindness, and was 
counselled by his medical advisers to take up his 
residence in Syria. He was the author of several 

ublications on Eastern matters—in Arabic, 
‘rench, and English; the best known being 
The Star of Bethlehem, an account of Palestine in 
1860. Prof. H. A. Salmoné, who holds the chair 
of Arabic at King’s College, is his eldest son. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the Economic Journal 
(Macmillans), which has now completed four 
years of existence, is not so interesting as some 
of its predecessors. The editor (Prof. Edge- 
worth) himself contributes a third and con- 
cluding instalment of his study on international 
value, in which he examines the theories of 
both English and Continental writers on the 
subject. As before, his article is ‘‘ embellished 
with splendid illustrations.” Mr. A. W. Fluss 
has a second paper on ‘The Commercial 
Supremacy of Great Britain,” dealing this time 
with the distribution of trade with countries 
outside Europe. His conclusion is the same as 
before: that the bulk of English trade is 
growing steadily, and that there is no evidence 
of superior competing power on the part of our 
rivals. There aretwo articles on therecent finan- 
cial legislation of the United States. Prof. F.W. 
Taussig, of Harvard, discusses the new tariff 
generally—with absolute impartiality, it need 
hardly be said; while Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, of Columbia, explains at consider- 
able length the character of the new income 
tax. Under the heading of Notes and 
Memoranda, we may specially mention Prof. 
E. Bohm-Bawerk’s re-statement of his views as 
to the ultimate standard of value, in reply to a 
criticism from Prof. Edgeworth; and the letter 
from Japan, by Mr. Jiuchi Soyeda, of the 
finance department at Tokio, which deals with 
the effect of the fall in silver, the rapid con- 
struction of railways by the government, and 
the first-felt economic consequences of the war 
with China—the ultimate consequences may be 
very different. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW SYRIAC CODEX OF THE GOSPELS. 
Oxford : Dec. 15, 1894. 

Half of what I originally contended for on 
external and internal grounds is already 
generally conceded—that is, that in the new 
Syriac MS. we have the original text of St. 
Matt. i. 16. The question as to the genuine~ 
ness of i, 1-17, to which I devoted the rest of 
my letter, is still undecided. In opposition to 
my excision, on various grounds, of these verses 
from the First Gospel, four theories are ad- 
vanced which argues for their retention. Their 
authors are Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Badham, Mrs. 
Lewis, and Mr, Allen. I will deal as briefly as 
possible with them in this order. 

As regards Mr. Conybeare, I must, I regret, 
write somewhat fully, though not with the 
fulness I intended. For the sake of brevity I 
am passing over several points that admit of 
easy rejoinder. However, to proceed at once 
to the task before me, let me adduce a passage 
from his letter in which, as I cannot regard him 
as disingenuous, I must adopt the other alterna- 
tive and account him as guilty of culpable 
confusion of thought or judgment. He writes: 


‘* Mr. Charles implies that Justin Martyr did not 
know of the genealogy; ... but if Justin was 
not familiar with verses i. 1-17, how did he come 
to write (Dial. ¢. Tryph. 120) as follows? 

** MepiCerar yap Td owépua ef "laxéB, wal "lovda Kad 
apts xal’leroa) nal Aavld xarépxera:; where Otto 
justly puts the note: ‘Ooll. Matt. i. 2, 3, 6.’ 
Justin then had the genealogy.”’ 


Now, in the first place, Otto adds no such 
note in his third edition. If he did so in his 
earlier editions, it was an error that he subse- 

uently removed. That the words quoted from 
j ustiu refer to the ancestors of Jesus by His 
mother’s side is clear from the preceding words. 
These ancestors—Jacob,' Judah, &c.—are there 
referred to as 


eE dv EuedaAey EoreoOa Kara tiv oixovoulay Thy did 
tis wapOévouv Maplas 5 Xpiords. 


Furthermore, in ch. xliii. Jesus is said to be 
born of a virgin descended from Abraham, 
Judah, and David: in ch. xlv. to be born of a 
virgin of the lineage of David: in ch. c. ‘‘ to 
be born of a virgin who was of the lineage of 
David and Jacob and Isaac and Abraham.” 


conganeine a. Petrus de Sancto Fioro. Berlin: Reimer. | Hence, as Justin in every instance traces the 





Davidic descent of Jesus through Mary, we are 


obliged to conclude that he had no such 

mealogy as St. Matt. i. 1-17 before him, and 

¢ Mr. Conybeare’s statement stands in direct 
contradiction to the actual fact. 

In a note, however, written possibly after 
revising his proof, he shows signs of having 
recognised the error of his way; for he there 
executes a volte-face and writes, ‘‘ Justin clearly 
used some apocryphal gospel which boldly 
2 Joseph’s genealogy to Mary.” 
Was Mr. Conybeare conscious that he here 
conceded all that I originally maintained? I 
fear he was not, and yet it is not the less true. 
Justin Martyr, then, did not use the genealogy 
in St. Matt. i. 1-17, but one differing essentially 
from it. If, then, he used St. Matt. i. 18-25 
4 Dial. c. Tryph. 78), and did not use i. 1-17, 

ut a document decidedly at variance with it, 
we must conclude that his reason for so doing 
was that in his copy of St. Matthew our present 
text (i. 1-17) was not to be found. 

Let us now deal with Mr. Conybeare’s exe- 
gesis of St. Matt. i.; and as he depends therein 
so much on Philo’s exegesis, we must touch 
briefly on the latter. Philo’s ex is* forms, 
as a rule, the logical antithesis to every 


| sound system of historical criticism and in- 


terpretation. It raised, in fact, the art of 
misinterpretation to the dignity of a science. 
It was to a large extent the offspring of eertain 
@ priori views on God, man, and creation. To 
these views the Biblical text had everywhere, 
willy nilly, to bear its attestation. Naturally, 
as the same passage is submitted to different 
methods in different connexions, his interpre- 
tations are at times mutually exclusive. 
Presenting, however, as they did such an easy 
means of evading difficulties, his methods 
readily got hold in some measure of nearly 
every subsequent age of Christian exegetes. 
From this fatal spell the present generation of 
textual and historical critics has been in great 
measure delivered, and, therefore, it is all 
the more strange to see it reasserting its 
sway in such a modern of the moderns as Mr. 
Conybeare; for in exegesis Mr. Conybeare 
exactly recalls the great Alexandrian. I 
will give two illustrations of what I mean. 
In the case of St. Matt. i. 19, he tells us in- 
directly, that if we are to get to the real fact 
behind the words, we must spiritualise them, for 
that the story they convey was originally a 
spiritual truth materialised in being written 
down in their present shape. We have, then, in 
the case of St. Matt. i. 19, to spiritualise the 
text. In the next piece of exegesis, on i. 25, we 
have to materialise; for by a quotation from 
Philo he shows that the phrase ‘‘ he knew her 
not” is only a spiritual way of saying that 
Joseph and Mary were both worthy people, 
but that we are not to suppose that it describes 
a literal fact. By no means, the literal fact, if 
we must have it, is that Joseph did know Mary 
and was the natural father of Jesus. 

If Mr. Conybeare were conscious of the gulf 
that divides Palestinian and Egyptian Judaism, 
he would not have committed himself to such 
exegesis as the above. It goes without saying 
that, since Palestinian and Egyptian Judaism 
held many fundamental truths in common, 
there were many affinities between them; but 
never were two schools of believing Judaism in 
the ancient world so widely sundered as those 
of Philo and Palestinian Pharisaism ; and from 
the latter, we must bear in mind, Christianity 
came forth. Nay more, one must practise the 
greatest caution in applying the ideas and 
methods of Philo even to the products of 
Egyptian Judaism of the same century, unless 
these were affected by his influence or shared 
in the same type of thought. 








| ® Mr. Conybeare will, I hope, pardon me form 
intrusion into that province in literature on whic 
he is one of the greatest living authorities. 








an 
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My last words to Mr. Conybeare will, I 
hope, be duly considered by Mr. Badham ; for 
if the former needs to be admonished in this 
respect seven times, then Mr. Badham needs to 
be admonished seventy times seven. It is hard 
indeed to take his exegesis seriously. If he 
does so himself, I fear others will not. And 
the reason is not far to seek ; for, according to 
the principles of historical criticism and 
exegesis, we must study the passage to 
be interpreted in its environment. This 
is exactly what Mr. Conybeare and Mr. 
Badham have not done. The environment 
of the passage under consideration is cer- 
tainly not to be found in Philo, where Mr, 
Conybeare has sought it, much less in ancient 
Aristotelian speculation and late Talmudic lore 
with Mr. Badham. This is obvious to every 
scholar who has studied both Palestinian and 
Egyptian Judaism. 

When Mr. Badham turns from constructive 
to destructive criticism, and bizarre fancies and 
Midrashic conceits are put aside, he proves 
himself a force that must be reckoned with. 
Some of his objections to the excision of St. 
Matt. i. 1-17 are undoubtedly strong, yet 
not insurmountable. Their consideration, lest 
I should be too prolix, I must adjourn for the 
present. 

Mrs. Lewis’s theory that in i, 1-17 we 
have a copy of the Temple register is very 
reasonable. Mrs. Lewis would regard this 
register, I presume, as ending originally with 
the words ‘‘ and Jacob begat Joseph, and Joseph 
begat Jesus.” Then the relative clause, ‘‘ to 
whom Mary the Virgin was betrothed,” would 
naturally be added by the writer of the 
Gospel, or else by its final editor. I know of 
no other reasonable explanation of this clause. 
But can we regard the genealogy as in any 
sense an historical register? Itrow not. For 
a discussion of this question, however, I must 
= the reader to the last paragraph of this 
etter. 

Mr. Allen, in his interesting letter on this 
subject, accepts not only the originality of 
i, 16, but also that of vv. 21 and 25 in the 
Syriac MS. He brings, it is true, no fresh 
documentary or external evidence to bear 
on the discussion, nor does he attempt to 
meet the evidence that conflicts with his 
view. It is bold indeed to follow the text 
of this MS. ini. 21 (i.e., ‘‘ bear to thee”) for 
which there is not a shred of evidence outside 
the Syriac, and likewise its omission in i. 25 
(of ‘‘ and knew her not till”) for which only the 
support of one Old Latin codex can be cited, 
while for the addition ‘‘to him” after ‘‘ she 
bare” no support of any kind in any text or 
version is to be found. It should be observed 
further that the text of this Latin Codex i is 
demonstrably a secondary one in i. 16. Hence 
its text, in connexion with i. 25, should be used 
with extreme caution. 

_ This theory, therefore, being so weak on the 
side of documentary or external evidence, can 
only be saved in case the internal evidence is 
irresistible. Isit such? Let us examine it from 
this point of view. Mr. Allen declares that “‘ the 
account of the Nativity in Cod. Sin. is homo- 
Seneous and consistent throughout.” This 
conclusion he arrives at through his theory of 
interpretation. In this interpretation we have 
no fresh thought, but only our old friend, the 
theory of Joseph’s legal fatherhood applied 
not merely to i. 16, but to the exegesis Ha the 
entire chapter. If students in time past have 
been dissatisfied with its limited application to 
i. 16, what will their feelings be now ? 
However, not to prejudge it, let Mr. Allen’s 
interpretation, stated in unvarnished terms, 
speak for itself. First of all, in reading i. 16, 
Wwe are to supply the word “legally ”—‘ And 
Joseph, to whom Mary the Virgin was 
espoused, begat [legally] Jesus.” Next, in 
1, 21, we find the angel instructing Joseph in 
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the duties of a legal Jewish father—‘‘ Fear not 


to take unto thee Mary thy wife, and she shall 
bare fo thee [legally] a son, and thou [as the 
legal father] shalt call His name Jesus.” 
Finally, in i. 25—‘* She bare to him [legally] 
a son, and he [as the legal father] called His 
name Jesus.” I think many, on hearing this 
piece of exegesis, will re-echo the remark 
addressed to me by a well-known Jewish 
scholar, in reference to this interpretation of 
Mr. Allen—‘‘I want no more Midrashim.” 
The verdict as to its validity may, I think, be 
safely left to sound English common-sense. 

I have now only to add a few words in support 
of the positions in my former letter. In the 
first place, my contention, on external and 
internal grounds, that we had the original text 
of St. Matt. i. 16 in the New Syriac MS. is 
steadily gaining acceptance both in England 
and in Germany. As for my second—i.e., that 
in i, 1-17 we had a document conflicting in 
purport with i. 18-25—I have seen as yet no 
reason for departing from it. On the other 
hand, I have found additional reasons for 
maintaining it. Of these I will content myself 
with adducing six. 

1. The first is that pointed out by Dr. Nestle, 
that ‘‘ eight out of the twenty-four MSS. used 
by Wordsworth and White begin v. 18 literis 
capitalibus vel rubricatis,” and that “two of 
these MSS. have here at v. 18 the actual head- 
ing, ‘Incipit Evangelium secundum Mat- 
thacum.’” In this phenomenon we find a 
survival, mainly unconscious, of the primitive 
form of the First Gospel. 

2. Since Tatian has retained such an anti- 
Encratite statement as St. Luke ii. 48: “ Thy 
Sather and I have sought Thee sorrowing,” it 
is idle tv urge that his omission of the 
genealogies is due to his Encratite views. The 
genealogies, therefore, were wanting in his copy. 

3. I have shown above that Justin Martyr had 
no such genealogy as i. 1-17 before him. 

4, An attempt was made to get rid of the 
genealogies early in the third century, on the 
ground of their being fictitious narratives ; but 
this movement was squashed by the orthodox 
literalist Africanus, partly by means of evidence 
which he said was derived directly from the 
brethren of Jesus, but which no critic nowa- 
days will credit. 

5. The genealogy i. 1-17 was, according to 
the testimony of Epiphanius, found in the Cer- 
inthian ‘‘Gospel according to the Hebrews.” 
Cerinthus, the heretic, was, according to 
tradition, the contemporary of the Apostles 
Peter, Paul, and John. 

6. But, finally, however we may regard the 
relation of the genealogy to the text, it is not 
an historical document. I urged in my former 
letter that it was an heretical one. I must 
now further urge that its claims to be an 
historical register are groundless. In the first 
lace, we have serious omissions of links in the 
ine of direct descent. Now this in itself would 
not deprive it of credit; but when we take this 
circumstance in combination with the addi- 
tional fact that this omission is not accidental, 
but necessary in order to produce a genealogi- 
cal scheme duly balanced and fashioned 
according to the sacred numbers three and 
seven, then at once we discover the cloven 
hoof. For in Jewish pseudepigraphic litera- 
ture three and seven, or any m tip e of seven, 
have a tremendous réle to play, and in propor- 
tion as they come into the foreground the 
truth of actual fact vanishes. The genealogy 
can only have originated in a mind steeped in 
Rabbinical conceits, and lost to the supreme 
importance of histor‘c truth. 

R. H. CHARLES. 


Dec. 26, 1894. 


P.S.—The above was an answer to Mr. 
Conybeare’s letter in the AcADEMyY of Decem- 





ber 8. Since that date Mr. Conybeare has 








tacitly withdrawn the particular form of the 
theory there advocated, and re-issued it in last 
week’s ACADEMY, in a shape in which he seeks 
to evade the objections to his view which I 
pressed upon him privately and which I now 
publish. But the new form of Mr. Conybsare’s 
theory is just as untenable, critically and 
historically, as the old one, and this I hope to 
show later with the permission of the editor. 


Cambridge: Dec. 22, 1894, 

Major Conder asks whether the new Syriac 
Gospel is not supposed to date only from about 
the ninth century A.D. 

The answer to this is, that it underlies an 
Estrangelo text whose date is clearly written in 
the verso of the last leaf. The words are: 
‘“« Eshtallam den katba beshantha alef wa tsha‘ 
. . da Aleksandrus lemakedonia Bar Ph... 
us.” 

This I copied in February, 1892; and it was 
one of the signs which led me to perceive the 
value of the earlier Gospel text and to photo- 
graph the whole MS. 

hen Mr. Rendel Harris first saw it, in 
February, 1893, he suggested that the syllable 
in might have occupied the place of a very 
small hole in the vellum which follows after 
tsha‘ and that so the word might be fesh ‘in 


“ninety.” We therefore adopted the date 
of AD. 778 for the second writing. I 
may add that the late Prof. Bensly 


examined the passage in my presencs, and 
gave no indication of dissent from my 
reading of it. In fact, the words are too 
distinct to admit of doubt. There is also the 
palaeographical evidence, which the photo- 
graphs published along with the text place 
within the reach of all Syriac scholars. 

With regard to the problem raised by 
Matt. i. 16-25, there is one little word 
which seems to indicate that the genealogy 
with which the Gospel begins was pre-supposed 
by the Evangelist. It is the conjunction 5¢, 
Syriac den, of verse 18, ‘‘ Now the birth,” or 
** And the birth of the Christ was in this wise.” 
A conjunction, whether copulative or disjunc- 
tive, usually points to something which pre- 
cedes. It would really be more appropriate 
if we were to translate ‘‘ But the birth,” for 
this would show that the author of the Gospel 
was aware of the inconsistency which puzzles 


us. 

St Luke offers us a simple solution of the 
enigma, when he tells us (chap. ii. 19), that 
Mary kept all these things (including, no doubt, 
the Annunciation) pondering them in her heart. 
We shall perhaps realise this betterif we try to 
imagine what the effect would have been if Mary 
had disclosed the facts atonce. Either her stor 
would have been disbelieved, an1 Joseph woul 
have had no choice but to repudiate her, or it 
would have been believed. In the latter case 
the whole Jewish nation, nay, the whole world 
perhaps, would have worshipped her child as 
the Son of the Highest. There would have 
been no opposition to His preaching thirty 
_— afterwards, and no Crucifixion. The 

ingdom of God would, contrary to its own 
nature, have come to us with worldly pomp and 
observation. We are at liberty to suppose, 
with Mr. Charles, that the real Gospel begins 
at Matt. i. 18, and yet that the preceding 
genealogy was affixed to it by the Evangelist 
himse 


Aanes 8, LEwIs. 





Gittingen : 'Dec, 21, 1894. 


Allow me to call attention to the fact that 
the text of the Old-Latin Version of Matt. i. 16 
is likewise found in the Greek MS. 346, which 
has lwohp § pynorerdijoa [sic] mop3évos papidu 
eyévyncer incoiy toy Acysuevov xowwrdy, instead of 
"Iwohd Tov bvipa Maplas, «.7.A., which is found in 
all the other Greek MSS. This is the more 
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remarkable as this MS. is written as late as the 
twelfth century. Compare Gregory in Tischen- 
dorf’s edit. viii. maj. (vol. iii., p. 1251, 528). 

ALFRED RAHLFs, 








ECCLESIASTES AND THE BOOK OF JOB. 
Oxford: Dec. 23, 1894. 

Mr. Tyler, whose book I shall expect with 
great interest, has made two little omissions 
in his reference to myself in his last letter. 
First, he has taken no notice of the word 
**undoubted”’; and next, he has not given the 
date of the book from which he does me the 
favour to quote. An ‘undoubted reference ” 
is one which all critics must agree to own, and 
which can therefore be cited as an evidence of 
date. That Job was written before Ecclesiastes 
is, in fact, rendered in the highest degree prob- 
able by the reference which I cited. Mr. Tyler 
cites other parallels between Job and Ecclesi- 
astes (in its present form); but the phraseo- 
logical points of contact are scarcely so striking 
as that in the decisive pair—Job i. 21 and 
Eccles. v. 14 (15). Still, I should put the first 
of Mr. Tyler’s parallels next after these, and 
thank him for reminding me of it. As to the 
date of my book (1887), it leaves time enough 
for me to have made progress in the study of 
Job. That Job is post-exilic I have since 1887 
repeatedly said ; and this conclusion—if correct 
—at once makes it probable that there is a 
closer relation between the writer of the main 
art of Job and the author of Ecclesiastes 
Lenast, as I must still say, from the Epilogue) 
than would otherwise be supposed. For help 
n determining the nature of this relation, I 
look to Mr. Tyler’s new book. The reaction 
against legalism in the post-exilic period was 
evidently strong. 

T. K. CHEYNE. 








NOTES ON SOME OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN 
IRELAND, 
Cambridge. 
III. 

During the week ending October 14, I made 
a second tour in Ireland, in which I visited 
and transcribed several of the Ogham in- 
scriptions in that country which I had not 
previously seen. The results of this tour are 
embodied in the following notes, which I 
preface with a few additional particulars 
respecting Oghams already commented upon. 

I. TZ'intern, co. Wexford.—I made a long 
detour along a very bad road in order to revisit 
this fragment, but, to my astonishment and 
dismay, found that it had disappeared ; what 
has become of it I cannot tell. 

III. Claragh, co. Kilkenny.—I had no time 
to return to this stone; but it may possibly be 
found that my reading is open to criticism at 
one point—the concluding letters of the 
patronymic. Prof. Rhys informs me that he 
read Macor(bi), while Sir Samuel Ferguson 
made Mayr(ette); thus both agree on the last 
traceable letter being an r. I read ¢; but my 
first impression when I examined the stone was 
that the three scores of the ¢ crossed the stem- 
line, making ng—in any case, I could only trace 
three, not five. But I felt very doubtful about 
the crossing ; and as the scores above the stem- 
line are bolder than their apparent continua- 
tions below it, and, moreover, as they are 

erpendicular to the stem-line, I chose Macot 
in preference to Macong. 

V. Gowran, co. Kilkenny.—A second ex- 
amination of this inscription, under slightly 
more favourable circumstances than on my 
previous visit, has confirmed me in reading 
adieracias maqi on the left angle and the top of 
the stone ; but I now agree with Mr. Brash in 
reading the right angle upwards and obtaining 


traces of a q preceding the first letter of the 
inscription of the left angle, itself preceded by 
a vowel with an indeterminate number of 
points; the don the right angle is also pre- 
ceded by a vowel, apparently o. 

There is one feature about the inscription on 
the left angle which is of interest. Between 
the ¢ and the e of [iq ]adieracias is a single score, 
occupying the place of an h, but rather shorter, 
narrower, and shallower than any other of the 
consonantal scores. I noted this mark on my 
former visit, but was inclined to take it as an 
accidental mark on the stone; I now think it 
artificial and probably intended as a divisional 
point, either to distinguish the two sets of vowel- 

ints one from another or else to divide the 
ong series of letters preceding maqi into two 
words, [iq]adi Zracias. Perhaps it would not be 
too much to suggest that Hracias and Ercias 
are identical, the former differing from the 
latter by the insertion of the short vowel 
which, in accordance with the universal Celtic 
custom, was most probably pronounced between 
the r and c of thisname. Compare Coribiri with 
Corrbri, Cairbre, and Olacon with Ulecagni. 

VI. Tulloherin, co, Kilkenny.—The reading 
of this inscription, already published— 

ws” | 

I]! 
is not correct. The h is not confined to the 
upper side of the stem-line, but forms one of 
the following group of stem-crossing digits. 
The sequence of vowels aua looks very 
improbable: there may have been another 
vowel-point between the first a and the uw, fusing 
these two vowels into an i; but we cannot 
verify this now, as a flake has been recently 
knocked off the inscribed angle, carrying away 
the first a and the space which would be 
occupied by this hypothetical vowel-point. 

Although the inscription has been reduced by 
mutilation to an unintelligible fragment, there 
are, nevertheless, some points of interest con- 
nected withit. First, the fact, already noticed 
by Prim and others—that the stone is of the 
same material (sandstone) as the fine round 
tower which stands in the churchyard, while 
the old church, and the whole of the 
surrounding district, are of limestone through- 
out—is, perhaps, not without its significance. 
Further, the mutilation of the stone, whatever 
its purpose, was the result of some definite plan, 
and not due to mere caprice cr accident; 
for a regular Jine seems to ha,s been drawn 
across one face to guide the stonecutter in his 
work of destruction. Lastly, whatever the 
original height of the stone may have been, the 
inscription was long enough to cover one angle 
and extend over another; for on the right-hand 
angle of the eastern face, just under the 
fracture, is to be seen a single vowel-point. 
(The inscription commences on the left-hand 
angle of the same face. ) 

VIL., VIII. Dunbell, co. Kilkenny ; TX. Kil- 
beg, co. Waterford.—These inscriptions are 
now in Kilkenny Museum. Owing to 
several causes, my visit to that museum 
was a very hurried one; I was, therefore, 
unable to do more than make a care- 
ful examination of the inscriptions borne by 
these three stones. The Topped Mountain, 
Ballydoolough, Hackettstown and Hook Point 
Oghams, which I had been led to expect to find 
in the museum, were not to be seen there, nor 
could the attendant who accompanied me 
point them out. 

The Dunbell Stones read : 


Bran‘ttos magi Deer'dda 
Savvigegi Ttuddattac— 
and are so read by Sir Samuel Ferguson; ex- 











the two. Mr. Brash’s readings of both stones 
are erroneous. 

The inscription on the Kilbeg Stone seems to 
be correctly read by Mr. Brash, Bivodon mucoi 
Atar, though, owing to want of light, I could 
not satisfy myself as to the certainty of the ta 
of Afar. 

X. Kilrush, co. Waterford.—The old church 
and churchyard of Kilrush are so much over- 
grown with rank grass, nettles, and other weeds 
that, if this stone be still in situ, it is most 
effectively hidden. I failed utterly to find it. 

XL-XIV. Kilgrovane, co. Waterford. — It 
will be convenient, in dealing with this most 
interesting quartette of stones, as well as with 
other groups of inscriptions elsewhere, to 
follow the order adopted by Mr. Brash. 

1. This stone is imperfect at the lower 
end. The scores commence at the extremity of 
the angle, and there is now no blank space for 
burial in the ground.* The inscription runs 
up the left angle over the top and a little way 
down the right angle. Except for a slight 
fracture, three inches long, at the top, every 
score is perfect and legible. The inscription 
reads—na maqi Lugudeca muco(i T)onea, the 
last three scores of the i and the first score of 
the 7 being damaged by the fracture. This 
agrees with Sir Samuel Ferguson’s reading, 
except that he gives the patronymic as Matoni. 
I could not see any sign of the Ma, and the 
final vowel must certainly be resolved as I have 
given it. Mr. Brash has so resolved it; but 
he has fallen into the error of reading the right 
angle upwards, and not continuously with the 
rest of the inscription. 

2. Mr. Brash’s description of this stone is 
correct. The final i of Nisigni is very faint, 
and the m of maqi is perpendicular to the 
stem-line. 

3. This stone, of which the coarseness of 
the engraving presents a marked contrast to 
the neatness of the scores of the other three 
stones, has suffered badly at the hands of the 
authorities. Mr. Brash describes it as having 
an inscription on one angle, commencing at 
1 ft. 7 in. from the bottom, and running 
close to the top, so worn, however, that only 
the letters ireuoc could be traced. Sir Samuel 
Ferguson merely says that it ‘‘ bears excess- 
ively coarse and now illegible indentations, but 
evidently Oghamic.” Asa matter of fact, the 
stone is inscribed on three angles; one of these 
is quite illegible, but with a little patience and 
care the inscription on the other two angles can 
be deciphered with tolerable certainty. 

The stone is a flag, in the shape (roughly 
speaking) of an isosceles triangle, standing so 
that one face is turned towards the sea, the 
other towards the land. I obtained the length, 
4 ft. 5 in.; breadth at bottom, 1 ft. 10 in.; 
thickness, 4 in., tapering to a point at the top. 
These measurements do not agree with those 
given by Mr. Brash, but he seems to have had 
the advantage of seeing the entire stone un- 
covered ; at present it is standing in the earth, 
and the inscription runs down to the level of 
the ground-line. 

The inscription commences 3 ft. 8 in. from 
the ground on the right angle of the landward 
face ; is carried over the top, and occupies the 
whole of the exposed part of the left angle of the 
same face; and was probably concluded on the 
right angle of the seaward face, the legend of 
which is now illegible. It runs as follows :— 
First angle, reading upwards: 


[IL 2 
| MM" Wi 








* To aseert, as some have done, that these in- 
inscriptions, or any parts of them, were originally 
intended to be concealed under the earth, is to 








eveedse+sgomuc.... There are obscure 


cept that he makes D°cr{dda in the first of | 





cast reflections upon the intelligence of their 
ancient engravers and their modern students. 
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The last remaining score of the last character 
is faint, but traceable; I suspect a fifth is lost. 
The top is fractured and scaled, nine inches of 
the inscription being thus rendered undecipher- 
able. Considering the size of the scores, how- 
ever, there is little difficulty in restoring the 
missing characters. 
Second angle, reading downwards: 


1 fy Vd 
] ri 





a 


Third angle, reading upwards : 


LL 


(18 in.) ——- [18m } 


Woe [7 in.) nee! 
|| [TI / 


The legible part of the inscription thus 
simply reads Ebra(*i) magi Kongi. I think 


I can vouch for the accuracy of this tran- 
script. 

I found that the entire inscription could be 
distinctly read (with the exception, of course, 
of the broken part at the top) by standing at 
some little distance from the stone. 

4. Here again there is a perplexing differ- 
ence of opinion among the authorities. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Brash the inscription reads Magiunni 
mucoi Cuneu, the first five letters, and the 
initial score of the sixth, being on a loose 
fragment which he found lying near. Sir 
Samuel Ferguson gives Olni mucoi Cunuu; 
while the Rev. D. H. Haigh, in a paper on the 
“ Earliest Inscribed Monuments of Britain and 
Ireland,” gives a third reading, I know not on 
what authority—Cualgni mucoi Cunee.* 

With Mr. Haigh I read the second name 
Cunee: each of the final vowels consists of three 
perfect and one abraded score. As to the first 
name, it certainly ended in -gni, as the n is 
preceded by a damaged g, of which the first 
score is perfect and the second has lost its 
upper half; the remaining ts are oblique, 
and therefore neither / nor could possibly be 
correct. The angle is fractured before the g, 
and the rest of the name has gone: I could 
not find Mr. Brash’s fragment, and it is clear 
that he did not copy its inscription correctly, 
as his transcript is not consistent with a ter- 
minal gni. 

R. A. 8S. MAcALISTER. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘“‘ LOUVRE,” 
Cambridge: Dec. 24, 1894. 
Surely, Jowvre answers exactly to the Low 
Lat. lupara in Ducange. But what is the 
origin of lupara ? 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Sunpay, Dec. 3),4pm. Sunday Lecture: “The Action o 
Light on Bacteria and ns 4 a Eeslh 
. pm. ‘itution : “ 
~— _ = » by Mr. mst _—_ ll. by.” IT 
by Dr HR. M : y Geography, ” 


Turspay, Jen. 1, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “The Work 
w of an Electric Current,” III., by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 
EDNESDAY, Jan. 1, 4 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Eng’ 
Tare tedrals,” HIL., by Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 
HURSDAY, Jan. 8, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : “* The Work 
Parone Content,” IV.-by Prot. JA. Meming.. 
’ . . ;= a 
—_s by Dr. HR Mill’ , ” 
.™m, O . . Fy 
Oulities 8 Agee: bg Analysis of 
Sarervay, Jan. 5, 8 p.m. Royal Hart : “The Work 
of an Electric Current,” V., by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 





‘SCIENCE. 


EDITION OF SCRIVENER’S 
‘¢ INTRODUCTION.” 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament By F. H. A. Scrivener. 
Fourth Edition, edited by E. Miller. 
In 2 vols. (Bell.) 

Dr. ScrivENER passed away just three years 

ago. At that time the third edition of his 

valuable work was eight years old; and in 
spite of age, illness, parish cares, and other 
literary occupation, he had already made 

many notes of corrections or additions for a 

new issue. The publishers entrusted the 

revision of the work to the Rev. Edward 

Miller, who had already shown much interest 

in textual questions, and who was fortunate 

in securing the help of numerous scholars 
specially versed in various fields of research. 

e single volume has given place to two: 
the first is devoted to Preliminary Oon- 
siderations (pp. 1-20), General Character of 
Greek MSS. of the New Testament (pp. 
21-55), Divisions of the Text, &c. (pp. 55- 
89), Description of the Greek MSS. of the 
New Testament, &c. (pp. 90-389), and two 
indices for the MSS., scribes, &c. (pp. 391- 
418); while the second volume contains 
Ancient Versions (pp. 1-166, with appen- 
dices, pp. 413-416), Quotations from the 
Fathers (pp. 167-174), Printed Editions 
(pp. 175-243), Internal Evidence (pp. 244- 
256), History of the Text (pp. 257-273), 
Recent Views of Comparative Criticism 
(pp. 274-311), Character of the Dialect of 
the New Testament (pp. 312-320), and two 
indices of Scripture passages and of subjects 
for both volumes (pp. 417-428). 

The editor has made diligent use of the 
materials that had accumulated since the 
issue of the third edition ; and but few pages, 
apart from those which are devoted to the 
expression of Dr. Scrivener’s own opinions 
or feelings, remain untouched. The addition 
of a large number of Greek MSS. enhances 
the value of the first volume. The present 
writer must emphasise his own sense of 
thankfulness for the great courtesy shown 
by Mr. Miller in quoting from the fresh 
matter in the Prolegomena to Tischendorf : 
it is rarely the case that such self-denial is 
exercised towards a brother worker who is 
bound by earlier promises to make further 
use of his own researches. It would seem 
invidious to point out slips in this transfer ; 
and most of them have doubtless already 
urged themselves upon the editor’s notice, 
with the alacrity so well known to all 
who have had the misfortune to see their 
MS. return to them in the shape of an 
unalterable printed page. 

The most notable contribution to the 
volumes is that upon the Latin Versions, 
which everyone will concede to be the most 
important aids to the determination of the 
Greek text, at least at the present stage of 
our knowledge. This contribution combines 
the results of the profound studies of the 


MILLER’S 











triumvirate, Wordsworth, Sanday, and 
White, in fifty pages, chiefly from Mr. 
White’s hand, but under the supervision of 
Bishop Wordsworth, and with the help of 
the mch leader in Vulgate work, M. 
Samuel Berger. Until one of these men, or 








* + nyt the Royal Irish Academy, vol. i., 


perhaps Dr. Peter Oorssen, of Berlin, gives 


to the world an exhaustive treatise upon 
the Latin Versions, their mutual connexion 
and their relations to the Greek text as 
well as to modern Versions, we are not 
likely to advance beyond this part of 
Dr. Scrivener’s book. For the Syriac 
Versions Mr. Miller received the aid of 
Messrs. Gwilliam, Deane, Waller, Hall, 
and Bensly the lamented. Mr. Headlam, 
aided by Mr. Horner, revised thoroughly 
the chapter on the Egyptian Versions, 
which was originally written by Bisho 

Lightfoot. Mr. Conybeare’s valuable an 

interesting account of the Armenian and 
Georgian Versions recalls his discoveries 
which, among other things, have thrown so 
much light upon the end of St. Mark’s 
Gospel (we suppose that Mr. Conybeare’s 
article in the Expositor for 1893 appeared 
too late to be mentioned under Mark xvi. 
9-20). It is puzzling to read upon page 
156 (vol. ii.) of ‘‘ the accompanying colla- 
tions,” and then not to be able to finda 
trace of them anywhere. Doubtless Mr. 
Miller was compelled to cut them out for 
lack of room. Could not Mr. Conybeare 
publish them separately? He would oblige 
us all if he would at the same time kindly 
add Papias, Hegesippus, and Hippolytus 
out of some of the huge tomes at Etz- 
schmiadzin. 

Of course in two large volumes of this 
kind there is much that a critic would like 
to see changed ; but a large percentage of 
what is objectionable is merely repro- 
duced from Dr. Scrivener’s third edition, 
and can therefore not be laid so directly to 
the charge of his new editor. One might, 
for example, wish that Mr. Miller had 
changed propose ”’ (vol, i., p. 21) to ‘ pur- 
pose,” or that on p. 10 he had referred to 
the similarity of pronunciation in the case 
of vand f, or that on the same page he 
had cut out the remark about itacisms as 
especially prevalent from the eighth to the 
twelfth century, and so on. But all wishes 
seem futile; for Mr. Miller has neglected 
not only a few corrections suggested in the 
Acapemy, January 26, 1884, but also a 
large number which were made in other 
publications. Among the many errors 
which have passed undisturbed from the 
third to the fourth edition, it seems strange 
that the editor should not have struck out 
the false M on p. 172 (vol. i.), since he has 
upon both p. 171 and p. 172 at least hinted 
at the right letter. 

But only those who have done similar 
work can sympathise fully with Mr. Miller’s 
difficulties in taking up, apparently at short 
notice and with limited time at his disposal, 
such an arduous task; and the present 
writer, living in a house built of Prince 
Rupert’s drops, has no wish to throw stones 
at him. On the contrary, he offers him 
many thanks for his work, whether done 
“by others” or ‘‘ by himself,” and repeats 
his sense of personal gratitude. 

Caspar Reni Grecory. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Dr. William Smellie and his Contemporaries. 
By John Glaister, M.D. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) 
The pious author of this handsome volume has 
engieped his scant leisure well, though it 





cannot be said that he has thrown much new 
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light upon old material, or made any thrilling 
or even interesting discoveries. Of Smellie the 
man, it seems that very little is known; but 
Dr. Glaister has given us at any rate his 
environment in vivid detail. Of Smellie the 
distinguished, perhaps epoch-making, obstetri- 
cian, there is here an exhaustive ‘memoir and 
patriotic criticism, which justify the claim of 
the work to be a contribution to the history of 
midwifery in the eighteenth century. A great 
deal of space is given to dreary notices of totally 
undistinguished contemporaries of Smellie, he- 
and she-midwives and their battles long ago. 
But we forget and forgive them and the pro- 
vincialism of the editor when we light upon 
the name of Dr. Tobias Smollett and learn that, 
besides continuing Hume, he positively revised 
Smellie; and, as Dr. Glaister sententiously 
remarks, after rebuki the indifference of a 
former editor to a point of such moment: 
“We read Smellie with a greater degree of 
interest, knowing that the work of a master in 
the obstetric art has been subjected to the 
revision of a celebrated master in the literary 
craft.” The Sydenham edition of Smellie’s 
works is familiar, but nowhere reminds us of 
Humphrey Clinker. We are told that it is 
more than probable that Smollett and Smellie 
left Scotland for London together, but not a 
hint is given us as to which of the two was 
Random and which Strap. The Latin quota- 
tions abound in bad grammar; and we cannot 
believe that the hexameters quoted on p. 330 
ever passed muster even in a Scotch school. 
The type and illustrations are worthy of the 
University publishers. 


Cloudland: A Study on the Structure and 
Characters of Olouds. By the Rev. W. C. 
Ley. (Stanford.) In spite of the careful 
observations and learning enshrined in this 
essay, Mr. Ley does not flatter himself that 
much advance is made by it towards the 
prognostication of weather. The science of 
nephology, he says, ‘‘is at present necessarily 
somewhat tentative and provincial’’; and, again, 
‘it would be a mistake to imagine that experi- 
ence in cloud observation enables a man, in the 
middle and higher latitudes, to part with his 
barometer and to dispense with all weather 
study as at present understood.” It may, how- 
ever, direct observers of the clouds when to 
walk secure of a coming shower, when to cut 
hay, or when to carry an umbrella. The author 
is, at all events, hopeful. He thinks that ‘‘ very 
soon the wives and children of the sailor, the 
troubled soul of the agriculturist, will cease to 
call to us in vain.” At present plain people, 
by homespun wit, settle questions of weather 
fur themselves and the most advanced neph- 
ologists can do little more. Much weather 
teaching is to be found in this book. Fogs, 
winds, cyclones, dust particles, the diurnal 
oscillations of atmospheric pressure, and the 
like, are carefully treated. The author only 
allows himself two poetical descriptions of 
cloudland. Mr. Ruskin’s gorgeous prose para- 
graph on it might well be added. Half-a-dozen 
coloured plates meritoriously attempt to catch 
the fleeting tints of cloud scenery ; but Mr. A. 
Clayden’s beautiful cloud photographs which 
are here introduced are much more striking 
and, of course, more faithful. Mr. Ley’s 
diagrams are instructive. It is a pity that he 
has not adopted a more fruitful science for his 
painstaking investigations. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAPANAGA’S BASQUE TRANSLATION OF THE 
SPANISH CATECHISM OF RIPALDA, 
Vich, Cataluiia : Dee. 13, 1894, 
The ACADEMY was so good as to mention the 
new edition of Capanaga which was published 
a year ago to-day. A list of some of the mis- 





prints in it has appeared in the Revue de 
a (tome xxvii.). But, as I am 
responsible for the book, I hope that I may 
take leave to say a word or two on a few points 
which are not _— clear. On p. clxxv., instead 


of ‘‘ the oldest Spanish-Basque book that is left 
to us,” one must read “the oldest printed 
Spanish-Basque,’’ &c. For the invaluable MS. 


book of Rafael de Micoleta, which was very 
badly printed in the second volume of La 
Revista de Ciencias Historicas (Barcelona, 1881), 
and which Prof. Vinson has entirely omitted from 
his bibliography (like those of Paulus Merula 
and Colmenar), bears the date of 1653, and is 
therefore interesting as being a contemporary 
of Capanaga, whose language it much resembles. 

On p. 148, instead of egun guren egunena one 
must read eguen guren egunean, a8 I almost 
decided to have it printed. I guessed from 
the first that the meaning must be ‘on the day 
of Holy Thursday,” but I was unable to find in 
any dictionary or gl this rendering of 
those English words. ey are not repre- 
sented in the Castilian text by the side, and 
none of my correspondents gave me any en- 
lightenment. I had therefore to publish the 
words as they appeared in the MS. copy sup- 
= to me for this I cannot recall any 
ictionary which gives gur in the sense of 
‘** holy ” and ‘‘ venerable,” but it is easy to see 
that it means this. Hguen is the common word 
for Thursday in Biscayan, and it is sometimes 
written Eguben or Egunben. But I have lately 
come across, in the evista de Ciencias Historicas 
(Barcelona, 1881), the invaluable, but unfortu- 
nately unalphabetical, Dictionary of Araquiz- 
tain, the friend of Larramendi. This book, 
like those of Nicolas Antonio, Bullet, Hervas, 
&c., has been omitted by Prof. Vinson in his 
chronological catalogue and in his list of 
authors, though he mentions it and them in his 
notes on others. Now Araquiztain says: 
** Jueves Santo, egiien ona, santua ; egiienguren, 6 
egunguren eguna”—that is to say, ‘‘ Holy 
Thursday, the good, the holy Thursday, the 
day of venerable Thursday.” It is evident, 
then, that the change mentally made by me in 
the text is duly warranted and wanted. On 
p- 153, the original text at the end has iriguiac, 
etaagabalac. But the original text is full of 
misprints. However, my conviction was from 
the first, the Castilian text opposite being here 
not quite a literal version, that the meanin 
must be ‘“‘open and that wide (open).” Not 
having, however, at hand or in mind any 
Basque text to warrant this interpretation of 
the etherwise superfluous a between efa and 
abalac, I determined, in a weak moment, to 
eave it out. I have, however, since then come 
across, in the Biscayan book entitled Jesucristo 
Jaunaren Legue Santia Domingo de Canala 
Echevarria ganic. Guerniquen: Antonio Egur- 
rolaren Suloteguiyan 1893 garren urtian (p. 45), 
the following words: Gomutau eguizue (eta au 
guztijoc), meaning : ‘‘ Bethink you, and that (au) 
all (of you),” where aw stands in exactly the 
same position as the unjustly excluded a of 
Capanaga—so I wish to have a replaced be- 
tween eta and cabalac. 

E. 8. Depeson. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. E. J. ALLEN has just been appointed 
director of the marine biological laboratory at 
Plymouth, in succession to Mr. E. J. Bles. 
Mr. Allen was a pupil of Prof. Schultze, of 
Berlin, and has been en in researches 
upon the coelomic and nervous systems of 


Crustacea. 


THE municipal council of Paris have passed 
a resolution to change the name of the Rue 


d’Ulm to that of Rue Pasteur. 








| where we notice “‘caterin’” = diagonally, 


ae 


At the meeting of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion, to be held on Friday next at University 
College, Mr. George F. Harris will read a 
paper on ‘‘The Analysis of Odlitic Structure,”’ 
illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen lantern. 


Natural Science, which has hitherto been 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, now finds 
itself able to undertake its own publishing 
business, and in future will be issued by Messrs. 
Rait, Henderson & Co., at 22, St. Andrew Street, 
E.C. It has made this fresh start, very happily, 
with the most generally readable number 
(January) yet issued ; and we take the oppor- 
tunity of wishing our contemporary continued 
prosperity. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. JOSEPH WRIGHT, deputy professor of 
comparative a at Oxford, has issued an 
appeal for helpers to supply him with additional 
material for the English Dialect Dictionary, 
which he has undertaken to edit. This dictionary 
will resent, so far as possible, the complete 
vocab of all dialect words which are still 
in use, or which have been in use at any time 
during the last two centuries, including all 
literary words that are used locally with some 
ty the of meaning. It will contain : 
1) the exact — area over which 
each dialect word extends, together with quota- 
tions and references to sources; (2) the exact 
pronunciation, “yo a simple phonetic 
scheme ially formulated for the purpose ; 
and (3) the etymology, so far as relates to the 
immediate source of the word. The materials 
consist, in the main, of those collected by the 
English Dialect Society during the past twenty 
years, and printed in the seventy volumes of 
their publications, supplemented by all other 
available glossaries an heske containing dialect 
words. Dr. Wright now appeals for assistance, 
partly to put the existing material in order on 
convenient slip, and y to provide additional 
material—from thespoken language, from works 
written partly in dialect, from sporting novels, 
magazines, &c. In short, he wants a staff of 
‘*readers,” such as Dr. Murray has found so 
valuable for the New English Dictio . But 
he insists that such help can be usefully ren- 
dered only in accordance with the principles 


& | laid down in his circular ; for otherwise volun- 


teer contributions may give more trouble than 
they are worth. Dr. Wright’s address is 
6, Norham-road, Oxford ; and we may add that 
Prof. Skeat is the treasurer of the fund that 
is being subscribed for the publication of the 
dictionary. 


WE have received Part VII. of Dialect Notes, 
ublished by the American Dialect Society 
Boston: Cushing). It contains a list of mem- 

bers, numbering 184, among which we notice 
only four from England, including Dr. Henry 
Sweet and the Birmingham Free Public 
Libraries; a report of the annual meeting for 
1893, which was held at Washington in 
December ; a scheme, proposed by Dr. George 
Hempl, of Michigan, to compile a speech-map 
out of answers to test questions from all parts 
of the country; a statistical study of unaccented 
i,in such words as “palace,” ‘‘ fountain,” 
“naked,” by Mr. C. H. Grandgent; a supple- 
mentary list of Spanish and Mexican words 
used in Texas, by the late Prof. H. Tallichet ; 
a list of ‘‘Jerseyisms,” or words used chiefly 
along the coast of New Jersey—among which 
we notice Fenimoro Cooper’s ‘‘anan ?,” 
‘*boughten,” as o posed to home-made, 
‘*jack” for —s ey, “nary” — never, 
‘singing sand,” and “weal and winegar are 
good wittles to take aboard a wessel”; 4 
similar contribution for Western Connecticut— 
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“Dutchman”? = any foreigner who speaks 
broken English, ‘‘ housens ”’ as plural of house, 
“pair of stairs,” ‘“ stale” the handle of a 
tool, and ‘‘ Them cattle aint yourn, be they ?”’ ; 
and a bibliography of dialect notes that have 
appeared during the last two years in the Dial, 
Modern Language Notes, and the Nation. 
Finally, the secretary (Mr. Babbitt) expresses 
the opinion that dialect proper is ost con- 
fined to the older parts of the States—that is, to 
the east and the south—while in the territory 
north and west of the Ohio, containing a popu- 
lation of about thirty millions, there is almost 
absolute uniformity of speech. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Exizapetuan Socrery.—( Wednesday, Dec. 5). 


Freperick Rocsrs, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Sidney 
Lee read a paper on ‘Thomas Nash, Satiriat.’’ 
Mr. Lee, after referring to the neglect which had 
overtaken Elizabethan -literature as com: 
with the attention bestowed on the lyrical and 
dramatic poetry of the od, pointed out 
that the reading public of than England 
mainly sought its recreation in prose romances or 
phlets of news. The probable number of 
| os published during the reign of Elizabeth 
amounted to 7000, and of that total more than 
6000 were in prose. Theological tracts andsermons 
formed a large proportion of the whole; but the 
recreative literature of romance or news-sheet 
made an imposing display on the Elizabethan 
bookseller’s stall, whether quality or quantity was 
concerned. To the production of recreative 
literature in prose very able pens were coneecrated. 
In the absence of ne pers and in the presence 
of a growing demand for news, a competent 
pamphleteer was offered an opportunity of 
performing many of the functions of the modern 
journalist ; and, although criticism of public 


persons and of public measures might se the 
critic to severe, and even to capital, punishment, 
men were at times bold enough to jeo ise their 


lives in an endeavour to bring forbidden opinions 
to the notice of the _— Thomas Nash 
yy illustrated the function and the temper 
of by Ba ~ en oak son eS 
poor ergymen a uate of St. 
John’s Oollege, Cambridge, he first essayed 
literature in 1589, at the age of twenty-two, in a 
pamphlet called The Anatomy of Absurdity, and in 
a preface to Greene’s ‘‘ Menaphon.’’ In both he 
cought to scourge those contemporaries whom he 
regarded as li impostors. Next he flung 
himself into religious controversy, and then 
devoted himself to denouncing in a series of 
forcibly abusive pamphlets the Cambridge 
scholar and pedant, Gabriel Harvey, who 
had defamed the memory of Nash’s dead 
friend, Greene. The battle between Nash and 
Harvey lasted from 1590 to 1597; and in 
1599 the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
interests of public decency, ordered all the publi- 
cations connected with it to be suppressed. With 
& versatility characteristic of the age, Nash had 
meanwhile sought laurels in more peaceful paths, 
by producing in 1594 his Unfortunate Traveller, a 
Life of Jack Wilton, a work of fiction recklessly 
intermixed with history, something in the manner 
of Defoe. The book may be said to have inaugur- 
ated the novel of adventure in England. In 1597, 
py yt a yy 
I ic 8 tem: 
imprisonment in the Fleet, but the “Isle of Doge 
—the comedy which constituted his offence—is 
lost. Finally, in 1599, he produced his Lenten 
Stuje, an account of the city of Yarmouth and a 
ae anegyric x the red, herri Nash 
» aged thirty-four, en to 
the last the extremes of poverty. The Ree A 
naturalism of his style, Mr. Lee said, recalled the 
pa of Rabelais, with whose writings he was 
clearly acquainted. The readiness of his pen, his 
Sppreciation of genuine literature, his scorn of 
imposture, and the variety of the departments of 


letters which his hand invaded suggest that 
combination of qualities which constitute the 
modern journalist. 


efficiency of the 





Sraristicat.—( Tuesday, Dec. 18.) 


Mr. Gsorrrey Drace read a pa on * Alien 
Immigration.”” He said that he had pointed out 
elsewhere that we are making our way in England 
to a new dividing line in politics—namely, that 
between Socialism and Individualism, between 
state interference and self-reliance. In the course 
of such a transition the combatants are not likely 
always to be clear as to the principles at stake : 
there are now Conservatives who advocate state 
paar for the aged poor, and Liberals who still 
lieve in freedom of contract. It is not, then, 
surprising that, with regard to alien im tion, 
the two parties have taken up positions which ure at 
variance with the political principles they seem 
likely to —-. and were in keeping with their 
immediate political past. In order, however, to 
understand the question of alien immigration in 
England, it is first pomenn  he take a survey of 
the movement of the pop ion of the whole globe. 
The result of such a survey will show that 
England can adhere to the liberal policy hitherto 
adopted, by which it has benefited so much in the 
past. Economically the alien seems likely, on the 
whole, to do us good; politically—thanks to the 
common sense of the working man—he ap 
unable to do us harm. In our colonies and in our 
Indian Empire the question takes a different 
form, and requires a different answer; while 
abroad, and erpecially for couutries of the 
European continent, difficulties arise which, 
though easy «f solution to us in England, are to 
them both ; |: ically and economically matters 
oflife and death. For such subjects as those 
treated in his paper, large maps, statistical 
as well as political, are necessary. Mr. Drage 
dealt at length with the population question in 
Europe, and further, not only with the trans- 
oceanic emigration from Europe, but also with 
movements like that of Coolie labour from our 
Indian Empire to the different Crown Colonies, 
that of Chinese labour to Australia and America, 
as well as to different parts of Atria, and all the 
uestions connected with Kanaka labour in 
ueensland. He pointed out what immense 
services are rendered to us by the protective 
legislation of our Indian eo in this respect, 
and what a bond of union that Empire forms 
between colonies as distant and dissimilar as 
those in the West Indies and Africa. He referred 
in detail to the restrictive legislation in the 
United States and the Oolonies, and the en- 
co ent given to immigrants in South 
Ame republics before the recent commercial 
crisis. He commented on the failure of state- 
aided emigration, not only in South America, but 
in the case of the Crofter Settlements in Manitoba ; 
and he further drew attention on the one hand to 
the invasion of New England by the French 
Oanadians, on the other hand to the counter 
movement from the United States into the North- 
West Territory of Canada, and to the benefit 
derived from freedom of migration in both cases. 
In connexion with the restriction of immigration, 
Mr. Drage referred to the Anarchist movement in 
France, and pointed out that, in his report to the 
Labour Commission a year ago, he had prophesied 
the Anarchist outbreaks which had since taken 
place, ata time when no such occurrences were 
anticipated. He indicated, in conclusion, the im- 
— part which the distribution of the world’s 
bour force is likely to play in the politics of the 
twentieth century. 





FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS. 


George Romney and his Art. By Hilda 
Gamlin. (Sonnenschein.) We wonder as we 
turn over the pages of this ill-written, foolish 
book if the author ever considered for a 
moment whether she had any qualifications 
whatever for the task she undertook. It isa 
curious case of either self-deception or want of 
literary conscience. Romney is no inconsider- 
able figure in the history of art or in the history 
of humanity. The distinct beauty and origin- 
ality of his work (which in some qualities is 
matchless), the powerful influence over it (if 











not over Romney as a man) of that lovely 
witch Lady Hamilton, and the strange, 

athetic history of his married life, afford 
biographical material with which only a clear 
brain and a skilful hand could adequately deal. 
Fortunately the stage is still left open, and 
among the sins (heavy enough) of the writer of 
this pitiful performance is not to be reckoned 
that of having blocked the way of more com- 
petent writers. She has made use of no 
material {which is not common property ; she 
has written nothing which demands the 
slightest recognition or attention from the 
student of Romney. For them the book—if, 
indeed, it can be called a book—does not exist. 
The presentable ap ce of a volume and 
the prettiness of its illustrations are often 
redeeming features to a second-rate text; but 
in this case the text is not even second-rate, 
_ they aggravate rather than diminish the 
offence. 


Guide to the Italian Pictwres at Hampton Court. 
By Mary Logan. (Innes.) Inthe modest guise 
of one of the twopenny pamphlets of the Kyrle 
Society, Miss Logan here gives us a most 
admirable summary of the results of the new 
method of art criticism, which we owe mainly 
to the genius of the late Signor Morelli, though 
she has been careful to include the more recent 
studies of Mr. Berenson. While in form a 
guide to the Italian pictures at Hampton 
Court, her work is in substance a running 
comment upon the history of painting in Venice 
during the seventeenth century —the latest 
blossoming of the flower of the Renaissance. 
By treating her subject in strict chronological 
order, and by the help of references to pictures 
in other English galleries, she has been able to 
avoid the usual jejuneness of a catalogue, and 
to invest her subject with abundant human 
interest. It is the least of her merits that she 
brings into prominence the few genuine works, 
and brands the copies and imitations as they 
deserve. Incidentally, we may mention that 
she claims for the little-known Venetian painter 
called Morto da Feltre the painting of “A 
Concert,” which has usually been attributed to 
Lotto. We know of no better Introduction 
than this little pamphlet for those who may 
be desirous of understanding aright the exhi- 
bition of Venetian art that is shortly to be 
opened at the New Gallery. 


THE last volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library (Elliot Stock) is devoted to the 
subject of Ecclesiology, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. F. A. Milne. Its contents, 
however, are restricted to extracts of general 
interest in connexion with our ecclesiastical 
fabrics; since matters of local interest 
only, and curious points of detail confined 
to particular churches, are relegated to the 
volumes dealing with topography. The first 
article discusses the date of the very interest- 
ing structure, familiar to many pedestrians 
visiting the neighbouring town of Folkestone, 
at Lyminge; and from it there branched out 
several learned disquisitions, from the Rev. R. C. 
Jenkins, the Rev. J. F. Dimock, and Mr. J. H. 
Parker, on some curious terms in ancient archi - 
tecture, and on the substance in which ecclesi- 
astical buildings of the tenth eentury were 
constructed. An elaborate article follows on the 
characteristics of the churches in Woreester- 
shire, many of which, witness Malvern, 
Pershore and Evesham, are familiar to all 
enthusiasts in church-building ; and this again 
is succeeded by several papers on sculpture as 
necessary to architecture, progress of stained 
glass in England, church organs, towers and 
bells, and on tiles and mosaics. An 
essay on our Cathedrals in 1634 disproves many 
of the assertions which are current as to the 
damage done to them by the Parliamentarians, 
and a series of articles on cathedral schools 
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confirms some of the charges which have been 
brought against the Chapters respecting their 
neglect of their scholastic foundations. Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott contributes much informa- 
tion from returns in the Record Office, and from 
other ancient documents, on the charities which 
formerly existed in English cathedrals, and on 
the chief events which happened in their his- 
tory down to the end of the fifteenth century. 
Articles like these must not be neglected by the 
inquirer into the past of the chief ecclesiastical 
fanes in our land. 


The Old Churches of our Land. By Francis 
Baldwin, Architect. (S8.P.C.K.) An intelli- 
gent interest in Church architecture is just 
what the venerable 8.P.C.K. ought to en- 
courage, and the issue of this well-illustrated 
little volume will help to develop it. The 
ignorance that prevails on the subject, even 
among educa people, is wonderful. Not 
long ago the writer was showing a very grand 
and ancient church to a party of tourists. 
One of them, who had followed his explana- 
tions with special interest, remarked in sorrow 
and surprise that it appeared to have been 
built by Roman Catholics; and all of them 
seemed to learn for the first time that the same 
building may exhibit successive styles of 
architecture and thus chronicle its growth. 
As cycling is opening up the remoter districts 
of our land to ‘“‘ wheelmen,” an acquaintance 
with the village churches would form a better 
object of ambition than blindly ‘‘ beating the 
record.” This handy book would certainly 
never be found an incumbrance, and often a 
very useful companion. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THERE will open next week, at the Dudley 
Gallery, an exhibition entitled ‘‘ The Expres- 
sionists, A.D. 1250-1890, as they chance to be 
represented in the Private Collection of an Old- 
Fashioned Critic.” 


Messrs. MacmitnaAn & Co. will publish 
shortly an English edition of Schreiber’s Atlas 
of Classical Antiquities, with a new explanatory 
text written by Prof. Anderson, of Firth Col- 
lege, Sheffield. Prof. Percy Gardner contri- 
butes a preface. 


A LARGE etching by Mr. G. A. Manchon, 
after Sir Frederick Leighton’s picture of ‘‘ Hit”’ 
—which all will remember in last year’s 
Academy—is to be presented to the subscribers 
to the Art Journal for 1895. 


THE editorial committee of the New Spalding 
Club have approved the publication of an 
‘* Tconographia Scotica Septentrionalis,” bein 
a catalogue raisonée of extant portraits, origina 
or engraved, of eminent persons connected with 
the North of Scotland, with reproductions of 
selected examples. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Couve, of the French School at 
Athens, submitted a report on his excavations 
at Delos. His work was devoted to private 
houses, of which several of the largest and 
richest have been laid bare, all dating from the 
first century B.c. They all have open courts, 
and show that the description of a Greek house 
given by Vitruvius is by no means so fanciful 
as has been supposed. The most remarkable 
thing about them is the inside decoration. 
Besides fine ornamental paintings on stucco, 
M. Couve found capitals bearing heads of lions 
and bulls, a pseudo-archaic bas-relief repre- 
senting a procession of deities, mutilated 
heads in which may be recognised the influence 
of fourth century sculptors, Roman heads much 
better preserved, and, above all, a replica of 
the Diadumene of Polykletos, in an irable 
am of preservation, far finer than that of 

aison. 





MUSIC. 
“HANSEL AND GRETEL.” 


THE success of E. Humperdinck’s work in 
Germany has been immense ; and Mr. George 
Edwardes will not, we imagine, regret his 
arrangement with the Carl Rosa Company for 
its production at the Daly Theatre, where it was 
given for the first time on Wednesday evening. 

The composer madea bold venture. His sister, 
Frau Adelheid Wette, prepared for him a libretto 
based on one of Grimm’s fairy tales; and he 
wrote music for it of the — kind as regards 
the melodic material, complex, however, as re- 
gards the structure. Many of the themes sound 
like snatches of nursery or kindergarten tunes, 
but they are worked upon true Wagnerian lines. 
The idea of such a work fortunately came into 
the head of a musician well able to realise it. 
Humperdinck possesses knowledge, skill, and 
experience. By knowledge, we mean specially 
of Wagner’s music and method: so strongly, 
indeed, is he imbued with the spirit of this 
master’s music, that there are many reminiscences 
of the “ Ring” and of “ Die Meistersinger” in 
“ Hiinsel and Gretel.” Every page of the score 
bears testimony to its composer's contrapuntal 
skill: not the skill of a pedant, but of a master 
who makes it a means, not an end. 

There is no trace of effort in the music, yet a 
perusal of the score with its developments and 
combinations of themes shows that it must have 
cost much thought. The orchestration through- 
out is characteristic and effective. In the first 
act all the music for Hiinsel and Gretel is light 
and graceful, and the change when the scolding 
mother enters is marked: the merry opening 
melody sung by the children is worked —— 
an agitated accompaniment. The song of Peter, 
the broom-maker, has a strong family likeness to 
a well-known nursery song: it will thus be 
appreciated by children, while older folk can 
elahe the way in which it is ae The 
ballad which Peter sings has much character— 
the orchestration of the opening symphony 
reminds one, by the way, of Meyerbeer. The 
instrumental description of the Witches’ Ride is 
clever, and the little song sung by Gretel in the 
wood which follows offers a striking contrast : in 
the one, full orchestra is employed, while in the 
other pizzicato chords from the strings with a 
few passages for wind-wood form the sole 
accompaniment. The music of the scene in the 
wood represents the composer at his strongest. 
It closes with the prayer of the children, 
followed by the appearance of guardian angels. 
The stage effect is charming. In a story of 
tragic importance the visit of angels might prove 
dangerously realistic ; but here the stage picture 
is in keeping with the fairy story. The closing 
portion of the opera—the scene with the witch, 
and the casting of her into the oven—is amusing, 
but it is not the best part of the work; and 
the rescuing of the many children whom she 
had kidnapped from their gingerbread coverings 
forms a tame conclusion. The tale, charming 
enough in itself, does not furnish a strong 
ending; but the composer has accomplished 
wonders with it. If only as a reaction against 
the unhealthy tone of modern opera and against 
its sensational plots and situations, “ Hiinsel and 
Gretel” is welcome. Is the composer perchance 
a quiet satirist ? 

f the performance, a few words must suffice. 
The children were well represented by Miss 
Marie Elba (Hiinsel) and Miss Jeanne Douste 
(Gretel) ; but the former decidedly carried off the 

lm. Mr. Charles Copland wasan excellent Peter ; 

{me. Julia Lennox as the wife, and Miss Edith 
Miller as the witch, both deserve a word of com- 
mendation. The orchestra, under the direction 
of Signor Arditi, was far from good, and many 
points in the intricate music were lost. But the 
piece was hastily prepared, and Christmas time 





"| does not offer the most favourable opportunities 


for proper rehearsal. In this matter there will, 
no doubt, soon be an improvement. We ought 
to mention that the English version of the 
libretto has been written by Miss Constance 
Bache. 

The Humperdinck opera was preceded by a 
little one-act piece—“ Bastien and Bastienne ”— 
composed by Mozart at the age of twelve. For 
so young a boy it was undoubtedly a clever 
production ; but the plot is tame, and if the 
opusculum is to have a fair chance, some of the 
silly dialogue ought to be cut out. Miss Jessie 
Hudleston was fairly effective in the part of 
Bastienne. Bastien and Colas were played by 
Messrs. Brophy and Claus. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE University of Dublin has conferred the 
Degree of Doctor of Music, honoris causa, 
upon Mr. Ebenezer Prout, the new professor of 
music. 

MEssrs BAYLEY AND FERGUSON, of Glasgow, 
will publish immediately Ancient Scots Ballads, 
with the traditional airs to which they were 
wont to be sung, edited by Mr. George Eyre- 
Todd, with harmonies for the pianoforte by 
Mr. Emile Berger. The volume contains forty- 
seven old ballads, the airs restored from 
tradition and from the older song collections 
throughout which they are scattered. Music 
is supplied for each verse that is intended to be 
sung; a short introduction is prefixed to each 
ad; and in most cases, where too long for 
singing throughout, a réswmé of the entire 
ballad is added on a separate page. Among 
the contents are ‘‘ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,”’ 
‘« The Gaberlunzieman,” ‘‘ The Wife o’ Usher’s 
Well,” ‘‘Sir Patrick Spens,” and ‘‘ Tamlane.” 
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